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“The authors show that Christi- 
anity is the most reasonable faith 
for modern man. And they do a 
first-rate job of it.” 


“So interesting that at times it 
becomes exciting . . . its authen- 
ticity is splendid.” shack eee 
—John Finley Williamson Forth Magazine 


Westminster Choir College 


ROADBLOCKS TO FAITH by James A. Pike 
and John McG. Krumm is the Bishop of New 
York book for 1954. Bishop Donegan says: “ 
most gladly commend this book to the atten- 
tion of many readers, and in particular to our 
people for Lenten reading. It will be found an 
excellent discipline for the mind in thinking 
through your religious belief, so that in the 
words of the Epistle of | Peter 3:15 you may 
“be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that 
is in you with gentleness and reverence.” 

Illustrated. $6.00 = $2.50 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN CHURCH MU- 
SIC is a fascinating book to read. It describes 
old customs, early instruments, trends in musi- 
cal taste, the growth of choir repertory, the 
development of a choral tradition, the promi- 
nent musical personalities of the American 
past. Clergymen, Organists and Choirmasters 
and Choristers will find this work a challeng- 
ing force in the development of church music 
throughout our land. 
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“It is hard to think that anyone 
reading these essays will not find 
his life stimulated and his spirit- 
ual insights enriched.” 


—Theodore N. Barth 
Bishop of Tennessee 


“I pray that it will be widely 
read, and that it may awaken in 
many hearts a humble, certain 
sense of the call of Christ to fol- 
low and serve.” 

—Stephen F. Bayne 
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SPARKS OF FIRE by Thomas Bishop of Olympia 
ies =N. Carruthers, Bishop of 
South Carolina, is a book 
which brings everyday living 
into sharp focus. Bishop Carruthers describes 
persons who radiate an influence for good as 
“sparks of fire, kindling fires in other lives, 
inspiring all about them to nobler living. This 
great power of influence which each of us 
possess can be used to change the atmosphere 
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WHAT IS THE PRIESTHOOD? by John V. But- 
ler and H. Norman Pittenger ought to be read 
by all young men who are thinking about the 
Priesthood as a vocation. “Here is a vocation 
dealing with basic realities, a vocation de- 
manding and dangerous, a vocation utterly 
necessary for the healing of the world and for 
the peace that can overrule man’s restless 
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of a home, a school, a community.” heart.” “Thevauthers 
$3.00 = Probable Price, $3.00 
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LETTERS 


jnions expressed below are not necessarily 
tie of “Episcopal Churchnews’”’ or its editors. 


(NOT VALID 


have read in your issue (HCnews, 
. 20-27) the account of a Methodist 
ister sheltered from bombs in a 
ver with others, endeavoring with a 
‘ty crust of bread and some foul water 
‘hold a Holy Communion service. At 
» end, the question is asked whether 
‘S was a valid Communion. 

‘| am more distressed than I can find 
‘rds to express, that you should have 
fnted that (column by D. R. Davies). 
it was your aim to bemuse and befud- 
» the minds of a lot of good but unin- 
ructed Episcopalians, you have chosen 
; apt way to go about it. Why do you 
ish to do such a thing? 

What is a “valid” Communion? What 
mmeant by “valid” in this connection? 
yu should know perfectly well that 
lid,” in this connection, has a special 
saning and equally well that with an 
iciating minister who is not ordained 
iscopally, such as a Methodist, there 
m be no “valid” Communion, nor with 
ater instead of wine. 

‘Of course the event described was, by 
nition, not a valid Communion. 
Instead of asking if that was a valid 
ommunion, why did you not ask 
nether, on the occasion described, the 
Yticipants, although not receiving the 
acrament of the Body and Blood of 
arist, received otherwise divine spirit- 
il grace? As printed in your paper, the 
‘ticle conveys a nasty and wholly un- 
arranted innuendo against all who hold 
‘the clear and consistent teaching of 
‘e Church... 

‘In the circumstances described, obvi- 
isly a reverent priest would not at- 
mpt to celebrate the Eucharist with the 
rty crust and foul water, but instead 
ould bring those present together with 
m in an act of spiritual Communion. 


| EDWARD N. PERKINS 
: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


'... This is not and never can be under 
1y circumstances a valid sacrament. 
he matter and form of a valid sacra- 
ent have been set forth too plainly by 
ie Church throughout the centuries to 
low any question about this case not 
nforming to the requirements for va- 
lity of sacrament. 
...I1 have no doubt that these two 
ethodists received a real communion 
ith our Lord despite the lack of proper 
rm and matter. They made a kind of 
iritual communion, which I think we 
ust recognize is true whenever any 
hristian of whatever name goes 
rough, with faith, a rite the end of 
hich is intended to bring a real sense 
‘communion with our Lord. 
But to confuse this with validity of 
crament is both sentimental and mis- 
ading. A valid sacrament is deter- 
ined by propriety of minister, matter, 
rm and intention. Without this ob- 
ctive yardstick, how could we ever be 
Ire we receive any sacrament? To sub- 
itute for these definite criteria a sen- 
mental situation (however pathetic in 
self, as this one surely is) is to con- 
ise things that ought not to be con- 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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YOUR FUNDS 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost’ life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 
retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 


policies. 
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HYMN AL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


The influence of the educated American woman is one of the 


strongest forces for good in our national life today. 


It is Christian liberal education, not narrow specialized training, 
that has developed her abilities and insights. As homemaker-citizen. 


and as careerist-citizen, she justifies magnificently the faith of those 


y ago were fighting for her right to learn what she wished. 
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CHURCH CAN SEW... 
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ALMY’S 
“Make - it - ourself 


CUT-OUT KITS 


allow you tremendous savings in al- 
most any article that can be sewn. 
Each kit is complete in every re- 
spect, is expertly cut and is designed 
so that only basic sewing skill is re- 
quired. 


Kits Available: 


Choir Cassocks e Choir Cottas 
Choir Gowns e Confirmation Gowns 
Acolyte Cassocks e Acolyte Cottas 
Clergy Stoles e Surplices e Albs 
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Bible Markers e Funeral Palls 


WIDE RANGE OF MATERIALS 


Ideal for Lenten and Summer Projects 
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CM. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 Fifth Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 


Clergy Vestments 


AND ACCESSORIES 


QUALITY founded on 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experi- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND CLOTH SWATCHES 
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Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
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Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


FREE ‘ 
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end full 
particulars 


fused. A sacrament is a definite thing. 
Communion with the Lord Jesus may be 
had through non-sacramental means and 
spiritually profitably so. But the two 
are by no means the same thing... 


(THE REV.) WILLIAM J. ALBERTS 
MEDIA, PA. 


# THE ACU SPEAKS UP 


Any comment on Bishop Hobson’s 
apologia before the House of Bishops 
concerning the mixed Presbyterian- 
Episcopalian congregations in his dio- 
cese must depend solely on what is 
printed in the Church press, and this 
does not claim to be a full report of the 
matter. 

But, giving what we have thus been 
permitted to learn of his defense of ad- 
mitting baptized but unconfirmed per- 
sons to Holy Communion as a normal 
procedure in two of his parishes—which 
procedure he evidently hopes to see ex- 
tended throughout the Church at large 
—the justification of this pratcice is 
merely a sentimental and thoroughly ad 
hominem appeal to the opinions and 
practice of the late Bishop Lawrence. 

Surely this is not intended to be taken 
as a serious reason for accepting uncon- 
firmed, baptized persons into full com- 
municant privileges. From past and 
present practice, Anglican and Roman, 
many such cases might be cited, but al- 
ways the question remains: why? If 
Bishop Lawrence gave and approved 
the giving of Holy Communion to those 
who were not confirmed but whom he re- 
quired to have been baptized, this must 
have been done for what he considered 
good religious and theological reasons 
—not because other clergymen were al- 
ready doing it. 

Baptism is the prior part of Christian 
initiation and is completed by the gift of 
the Holy Spirit in the laying on of hands 
by the bishop; both parts were, in the 
primitive Church, joined in a single con- 
tinuous ceremony. Following such initia- 
tion the new Christian is fed with the 
Eucharistic Body and Blood of Christ. 
Bishop Hobson is willing to give the Holy 
Communion to those who have only 
begun to be initiated, and his only de- 
fense is a passing reference to an utter- 
ance of Lambeth which he does not trou- 
ble to quote. 

Nevertheless, he does make a definite 
sacramental stipulation in his experi- 
mental program with the Presbyterians 
which omits Confirmation—a rite closely 
connected in his own Church with the 
reception of the two sacraments he be- 
lieves “generally necessary to salvation” 
and which is the modern counterpart of 
the latter half of the ceremony of Chris- 
tian initiation in the primitive Church. 

Any appeal to rubrics as to laws leads 
to legalistic and involved debate. But it 
would be well to remember the theologi- 
cal and religious implications of the 
rubrics at the end of the services of 
Baptism and Confirmation (Prayer 
Book, pp. 281, 299). These rubrics put 
into practice that order or sequence 
which the primitive Church observed 
when making her converts Christians 
and communicants. 

Bishop Hobson wishes a prompt and 
practical approach to intercommunion 
with the Presbyterians in his diocese, 
and in order to do this, requires that they 
be baptized. Is this because their own 
Church requires it? Or because the Epis- 
copal Church requires it—in this case 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 


A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-CT) Checker- | 
ette of equal length accommodates - 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis. 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be © 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double © 
Checkerette comes on large casters — 
™ for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be - 
assembled “‘high”’ for robes or vest- 
ments, ‘‘normal”’ for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
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| BACK STAGE WITH THE PUBLISHER | 


WORKING CLOSELY with Robert Jordan of the 
National Council, our Al Burlingame is writing a series 
of articles on the “Builders for Christ” campaign now 
forging ahead under Jordan’s direction throughout the 
nation. This magazine considers the drive so important 
that we are devoting additional space to the articles, 
which we hope will present to readers a clear picture 
of the needs of the Church in the various “vital” areas. 
In our last issue, Mr. Burlingame wrote about the over- 
all drive, its aims “in these stormy times.” Referring 
to the promotion side of the campaign, he stated: “By 
May 2, if any Church member has not been completely 
awakened to the urgency of... capital needs, it will be 
because he has been stuck in a sealed-up cave on an 
uncharted island.” We hope the piece in this issue will 
add more fuel to the information fire blazing away 
under Jordan’s guidance. 

DR. WALTER LOWRIE, whose article on “Bishops, 
Essentially” appears in this issue, spent much of his 
life (23 years) in Rome, Italy, until as he says he was 
“superannuated and returned to America in 1930.” But 
he was not too feeble to sit at his desk and write for 
12 hours a day, putting to use what he had learned, in 
all, in 27 years of study in Europe. A princeton grad- 
uate in 1890, and now in his eighty-sixth year, Dr. 
Lowrie published in 1901 a work on Christian archaeol- 
ogy entitled Monuments of the Early Church. Forty-six 
years later, that book—trenchantly revised and very 
much enlarged—was published by Pantheon Books as 
Art in the Early Church. In all, he has written 20 books 
on religious and theological subjects, the most important 
of which, in his opinion, is Jesus According to St. Mark, 
which was destroyed in London during the Blitz because 
the publisher had not moved stock to a safe place. Some 
reparation for this loss was made in his publication in 
1943 of The Short Story of Jesus. 

IN GREENWICH, Conn., in‘December, a daughter of 
ECnews’ Dora Chaplin was married to the Rev. John 
Janney Lloyd, godson and great nephew of the famous 
missionary bishop, the Rt. Rev. Arthur Seldon Lloyd, 
and son of the Rev. Dr. J. Hubard Lloyd, missionary to 
Japan. Although it is unusual for ECnews to print a 
wedding picture, we felt that since the couple is so well 
known, it would please their many friends throughout 
the nation to see them cutting the cake. The bride, 
Elizabeth Joy Chaplin, one of four delegates-at-large on 
the National Youth Commission, was elected chairman of 
evangelism in the United Christian Youth Movement, but 
married a missioner instead of accepting the appoint- 
ment, Mrs. Chaplin informed us. The bridegroom, son of 
Mrs. J. Hubard Lloyd of Arlington, Va., and the late Dr. 
Lloyd, is a graduate of Virginia Theological Seminary 
and is doing graduate work at Harvard. The couple will 
leave for Japan next Summer. 


Bradford Bachrach 
After wedding at Christ Church, Greenwich 
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May Jesus Christ 
Be Praised 


MISSION STUDY BOOK FOR 1954 
Fo parents and teachers of junior 
boys and girls. Inspiring stories, 
suggested activities, service projects, 
and a book list—to show the Church 
at work and worship throughout the 
world. 64 pages. Paper, 65¢ 


1 e 
Behold Thy Family 
By MARGARET BROWN 
To help your family keep Lent—a book 
that explains the meaning of each spe- 
cial day in Lent, with suggested pray- 
ers, hymns, and activities that increase 
the meaning of the holy days before 
Easter. 62 pages. Paper, 75¢ 


Haitian Drums Beat 


A Lenten resource book for young 
people. 64 pages. Paper, 85¢ 


Remember All 
the People 
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For parents and teachers of primary 
children. Stories which delight and 
teach, suggested creative activities and 
service projects. 64 pages. Paper, 45¢ 


Remember 

Illustrated by Marjorie Glaubach 

MISSION STUDY BOOK FOR 1954 
A primary pupil’s book, delightfully 
illustrated in four colors, compiled to 
help create in your children love and 
concern for all the Church’s children 
everywhere. For use with Remember 
All the People. 20 pages. Paper, 45¢ 
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the Episcopal Church as represented by 
himself, the chief pastor of the Episco- 
pal Church in that region. Or is there 
any other reason, perhaps more authori- 
tative? 

Meanwhile he prays, in the presence 
of his own flock, for those who are be- 
coming communicants by a definite act in 
which he is necessarily and in person 
concerned: “We made our humble sup- 
plications unto thee for these thy serv- 
ants, upon whom, after the example of 
thy holy Apostles, we have now laid our 
hands, to certify them, by this sign, of 
thy favor and goodness toward them... 
Is this here a blessing which Presby- 
terians are to be denied, even though 
they are baptized? 


(THE REV.) ELWOOD C. BOGGESS 
DOCTRINE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 


RE: SEMINARY SUPPORT 


You were kind enough to publish my 
letter last January re: Theological 
School Sunday special collections. May 
I venture to repeat what I wrote then 
and hope that you will again publish my 
views? 

The local churches dislike these spe- 
cial collections. It would be better to 
include the expense of our theological 
schools in the total budget. It would be 
more business-like and less haphazard 
to assess each church. As it is, some 
churches pay and some don’t. Some 
churches figure that when they have 
their budgets set up, that’s that. 

Could it be that the whole financial 
structure of our beloved PECUSA is 
out-moded and needs to be brought up- 
to-date? Why not include the cost of 
our theological schools in the national 
Church budget? Why not do God’s busi- 
ness in a business-like way? 


(THE REV.) GEORGE E. GOODERHAM 
YREKA, CALIF. 


HZ LIKED EDITORIAL 


It isn’t often that an editorial remains 
in one’s mind for a year, but on this 
New Year’s Day I have been remember- 
ing the editorial you had at this time last 
year on the Feast of the Circumcision. 

Your editorials are always good, but 
that particular one I shall never forget. 
It would be well worth repeating each 
year. I realize you can’t do it this year 
—I work for a magazine, too. 

Please accept my thanks for being a 
truly Christian magazine, not in any 
narrow, negative, sanctimonious sense 
but in a deep and positive sense. 


FLORA M, HANDLEY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ LOYALTY LACKING 


Congratulations on Jan. 10 issue. I 
wish I could get you subscribers, but 
people are difficult. A tremendous weak- 
ness of our Church is indifference to the 
Church Press. I see Presbyterian Life 
and The Advocate in homes where they 
belong, but our people, by and large, lack 
loyalty. 

In the issue, “Casserley is masterly’’ 
(ouch), the review of the year excellent, 
Sayre significant, Neill is keen. Chaplin, 
as always, competent and understand- 
ing. Keep it up. 


(THE REV.) R. B. GRIBBON 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


: N PONDERS 
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Common sense is 4 contradiction in 
terms. Nothing is quite so uncommon 
as common sense. Appeals based on 
this premise reason fail to reach a” 
large part of the community. Evidence 
to this fact may be garnered in abun: ~ 
dance by listening to the nonsense | 
pouring from screens and loud 
speakers. 


What then? Shall reason be thrown 
to the wind? Shall the policy of con- 
sidered silliness become a settled pro- 
gram? In some circles this has already 
happened. “Come now and let us rea~ 
son together” has given way to the 
plea “Come now let us emote to 
gether.” So called saints have come to_ 
look with suspicion on the appeal toy 
common sense. x 
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Not so shall it ever be with the” 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund family. 
For 237 years its sanity and reason has 
made it conspicuous, but not flamboy- 
ant. No human can forever resist the 
appeal to reason. Light will eventually 
shine in the darkest corners. Today, 
tomorrow or the day after that—sweet 


+ 


reasonableness will have its say. 


The Fund enjoys the thrill of deal- 
ing with intelligent clergymen. Min- 
isters in ever growing numbers give 
thought to their financial programs 
and entrust their future to this oldest 
and best of insurance companies. 


Reason it out by writing to 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 
Alison Building 
Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


8 branch offices from coast to coast 
In Interdenominational Life Insurance 
Company for All Protestant Ministers 

ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 

Please send me information about: 


[| Protection 


: ) Retirement Income 
_} Family Income 


L) Juvenile Insurance 


Name 


“More than a Business — 


an Institution” 


SBS . 2 
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Man Proposes — God Disposes 


~The changing of a government often turns out a 
less revolutionary and world-shattering process than 
it seemed to be in the hour of victory immediately 
after the election. “We have attained the power. Be- 
hold we will make all things new!” cry the jubilant 
supporters of the party that has won at last after 
so many defeats. But in fact their hopes are bound 
to be frustrated. A new government is not confronted 
with a blank sheet upon which it may write what it 
wills when it wills. On the contrary, it finds itself 
confronted with the concrete facts of an economic, 
domestic and international situation, facts which 
cannot easily be altered very much, if at all, facts 
which present a challenge which must be met by im- 
mediate action, and which will to a considerable extent 
determine the form which that action must take, and 
quite certainly rule out the possibility of many of the 
policies which most of its supporters expect and de- 
sire the new government to uphold. New governments 
almost always disappoint their supporters, especially 
their more enthusiastic supporters. It was so in 
Britain when the conservatives took office in 1951, 
and so it is in America today. For the President’s 
legislative proposals for the new session, if not quite 
the ‘new deal’, and not quite the ‘fair deal’ either, 
might not unjustly be termed the ‘re-deal’. Implicitly 
the programme acknowledges that the changes and 
enactments of the last twenty years are fundamentally 
irreversible. These changes were not merely brilliant 
improvisations conceived in the fertile brains of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. They were 
prompted by real situations, and very largely neces- 
sitated by real situations. In their turn they have 
created new situations, from which it is no longer 
possible or desirable to retreat. Of course, what has 
been accomplished can be revised and reshaped, 
purged of its errors and mistakes in the light of 
experience. What is impossible, however, is that mere 
‘putting back of the clock’, that return to the ‘good 
old days’, which is fondest and vainest, dream of the 
reactionary. 


The Reality of Providence 


All this is elementary enough, no doubt—but how 
often the more zealous political partisans forget it, 
and expect and demand from their leaders impossible 
reversals of national policy. (The trouble about the 
more fanatical political partisans is that it is so diffi- 
cult to be sure which motive is really uppermost in 
their souls—love of their own party or hatred of its 
rival.) The Christian mind, however, may well feel 
inspired by such considerations as these to an almost 
theological course of reflection. Men are not, as they 
so often suppose themselves to be, the masters and 
lords of the historical process. Ultimately it is always 
God who is in control of events, disciplining and 
guiding men by the relentless pressure of changing 
circumstances. “There’s a divinity doth shape our 
ends, rough hew them how we will.” The greatest 
events in history happen, not when men succeed 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES. 
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merely in doing what they want to do, in imposing 
their own ideas and purposes on their fellows, but 
when men do what they have to do, responding humbly 
to the challenge of immediate needs and circum- 
stances. Thus, for example, the great changes of the 
last twenty years—the new responsibility of govern- 
ment for the physical and economic welfare of the 
people, the new and deeper involvement of America 
in world affairs, in the United Nations and the great 
defensive alliance of the free world—is not simply 
the work and achievement of the men who held office 
while these changes were taking place. On the con- 
trary it is the work of God the Lord of History, Who 
made the nation to stand in a situation in which it 
could do no other than what it did. To accept these 
developments as necessary and irreversible in their 
essentials is in fact a work of humble and commend- 
able piety, and it is in this way that the President, so 
singularly free of any worked out and systematic 
political philosophy of his own, so obviously interprets 
his relationship to the course of events. It is on the © 
whole the party men, who want rallying cries for the 
elections—“Vote for us because our opponents are 
reckless reactionaries!” or “Vote for us because our 
opponents, when they were in power, misled and be- 
trayed the nation!’”—who are disappointed by the 
President’s moderation, his insistance on carrying on 
from the point at which his predecessors left off, in a 
manner dictated more by the needs of the time than 
by party rancour and prejudice. But the rest of us, 
and that is the majority of us, while no doubt critical 
of many details, may well rejoice at the general tone 
of the President’s legislative proposals. 


A Fearful Risk 


After a long round of the usual preliminary hag- 
gling, this time of a more than usually fatuous char- 
acter, it is reasonable to assume that the Foreign Min- 
isters Conference will start in Berlin on the agreed 
date of January 25th. Unfortunately it would begin 
with western unity more strained and doubtful about 
its future—and Russian hopes of splitting it higher— 
than at any time during the last few years. The cause 
of this uncertainty was a very ominous, if in many 
ways understandable and defencible, diplomatic devel- 
opment during the closing weeks of 1953. For various 
reasons, which perhaps call for more sympathy and 
understanding that they have always received during 
recent months, France has notoriously become the 
weakest link in the chain of western alliances, with 
the possible exception of torn and divided Italy. For 
one thing, although she has shared—apart from her 
large but at the moment politically impotent com- 
munist minority—the western fear of Russian ag- 
gresion, and determination to resist it, she has by no 
means shed the traditional French suspicion of any 
kind of German military power. It was some of her 
own leaders who first proposed that if Germany was 
to be allowed to rearm at all she should do so only 
within the framework of a European Defense Force. 
However, these ‘European minded’ French statesmen 
have so far failed to set at rest the lingering doubts 
of their fellow countrymen. In what was almost cer- 
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You can become acquainted 


with the wisdom and know- 


ledge of a great man... 


Winner of the 
\ NOBEL PEACE 
PRIZE 


Albert Schweitzer 


Albert Schweitzer has aroused the admira- 
tion and respect of men throughout the 
world—as a theologian, musician, philoso- 
pher, physician and missionary. Through 
his own writings, he gives to everyone the 
wealth of knowledge and understanding 
that is his, cultivated in a lifetime of study 
and service. Below is a list of books by 
Dr. Schweitzer which The Macmillan Com- 
pany is proud to publish. Each of these 
books will give you a deeper understanding 
—of the world, of religion, and of a truly 
unique and wonderful person. 


MEMOIRS OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

An autobiography of his early years. $2.00 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION 

A study of Civilization and Ethics. 

(2 volumes in 1) $5.00 
ON THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 

and MORE FROM THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 


His work as a missionary doctor. $4.50 
THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

A Christological study. $5.00 
PAUL AND HIS INTERPRETERS 

A criticism of Pauline doctrine. $3.50 
THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

On Jesus’ Messiahship and Passion. $3.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS 

OF THE WORLD 

An examination of the great religions. $7.50 
J. S. BACH 

Foremost biography of the great musician. 


2 volumes. $10.00 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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j intended to be a supreme effort to persuade 
ea fall into line with her allies on this vita 
question of defence policy, Mr. Dulles declared that 
her failure to do so within a period of six months 
would necessitate what he called an “agonizing re- 
appraisal” of the United States Policy in Europe. As 
to precisely what he meant no two commentators, 
whether official or unofficial, seem able to agree. In 
European and British political and newspaper com- 
mentary, however, his remarks have generally been 
taken to mean that American troops may be with- 
drawn from Europe if the European Defense vo 
does not soon become a reality. Sir Winston Churchill 
has made it plain that if the worst comes to the worst 
British troops will be withdrawn also, for Britain will 
undertake no European responsibilities except with 
America as a partner. We must all devoutly hope that 
the effect of these warnings will be to persuade 
France she has no practicable alternative but to go 
forward with the policy which she herself did so much 
to initiate. But we cannot at the moment be by any 
means certain that this is what in fact will happen. 
Many Frenchmen are still more afraid of Germany 
than of Russia, and not a few French statesmen, on 
the right as well as the left, are beginning to talk 
openly about a new approach to Russia as an alter- 
native to agreeing to any German rearmament at all. 
France still has an alliance with Russia lying in the 
cupboard. There are those Frenchmen who propose 
that it should be taken out to see if it is still whole- 
some and edible. If such a dramatic change of French 
policy should occur it would be Russia’s greatest 
diplomatic success since the end of the war. Mr. 
Dulles’ warning involved taking one of those risks— 
we hope, a calculated one—which are often unavoid- 
able in politics, as indeed in all other forms of human 
action. If it succeeds in persuading France that her 
best defense against all possible dangers is the loyalty 
and cooperation of her present allies it will doubtless 
be hailed as a great act of daring statesmanship. But 
if it fails the consequences for the whole world may be 
calamitous indeed. We can only hope and pray that it 
may succeed. But even if it does succeed it will still be 
true that it was a fearful risk to have taken. We trust 
that, for the sake of our nerves, Mr. Dulles will not 
draw his bow at this kind of venture too often. 


Not more than one fourth of the contents of “Christian Interpreta- 

tion” can be reprinted without special permission. This article is based 

generally on the news and editorial columns of ‘“The New York Times,” 

The London Weekly Review,’’ “The Manchester Guardian” and 
“France-Soir.” 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


While agencies of the Church 
/ pushed ahead on programs that will be 
‘of inestimable value to Episcopalians 
tin particular and the nation in gen- 
feral, and as the swing of diocesan 
‘conventions started on the upward 
icurve, individual leaders — bishops 
‘and clergy—moved into the winter 
(spotlight. 

' Just about the time this magazine 
was to go to press, the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
‘liam J. Gordon, Jr., Bishop of the 
‘Missionary District of Alaska, was 
‘among “ten outstanding young men 
of 1953” honored at a banquet in 
Seattle (Jan. 23) after being named 
for the award by the U. S. Junior 
‘Chamber of Commerce. The bishop 
iwas the only clergyman in the group, 
‘which was to gain special commenda- 
tion by LOOK Magazine in its issue 
‘of Feb. 9 under the section “LOOK 
| Applauds.” 

And HCnews also applauds. The 
‘reason for the Jaycee award to Bishop 
)Gordon does not have to be explained 
jany more fully than in the words of 
that energetic young man, sent in a 
‘letter to this magazine expressing 
his “surprise” at being chosen for 
the national honor. As he says: ““The 
‘only time I was more surprised was 
‘when I was chosen bishop of Alaska 
‘at the age of twenty-nine.’ 

' This is what happened: Last Fall, 
‘some members of the Jaycees in his 
home town of Spray, North Caro- 
lina, wrote to the bishop, asking for 
information about his life, stating 
that they were going to nominate him 
for the Junior Chamber’s award. He 
‘sent along the information, he re- 
ports, and thanked them, promptly 
forgetting all about it. 
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“T knew there would be hundreds 
of nominations and, while I did ap- 
preciate being singled out by my 
friends at home, I never dreamed that 


I would receive any serious consider- 
ation nationally. Of course, I do feel 
highly honored to be thus chosen. I 
certainly do not deserve it, but I am 
wonderfully pleased that nation-wide 
judges should feel that the Church 
is making a contribution that should 
be recognized in this way.” 


The young (he’s now 34) bishop, 
with modesty seeping through his 
words sent from the frigid area, says 
that he feels there are many reasons — 
why he does not merit the honor, be- 
cause: “In a very real way the dis- 
tinctive work for which I have been 
commended is just exactly the kind 
of thing that I enjoy doing most.” 

What does he do, besides flying 
around in his private plane, “The 
Blue Box,” presented to him in 1952 
by the women of the Episcopal 


United es: 
Bishop Pardue helps Santa at Neubiberg Air Base (see story, next page). 


Church through their United Thank 
Offering? (On COVER PHOTO, 
bishop stands in front of plane.) 
Here is a brief roundup, in his words, 
that give an inkling of the reason the 
Jaycees singled him out: 

“I thoroughly enjoyed traveling 
six thousand miles by dog team in 
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my service at St. Thomas’ Mission, 
Point Hope, before my election to 
the episcopate. The fact that it was 
necessary and the only way to get 
around and that such travel enabled 
me to minister to the four villages 
committed to my care along the 400 
miles of the Arctic coast is true, but 
except for the occasions when I had 
to buck bitter head winds or for a 
rare instance when I had difficulties 
like falling through the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean, I really enjoyed what 
T had to do. Likewise, I got a wonder- 
ful thrill out of ministering to the 
needs of an Eskimo village, where 
people looked to me for all their needs 
in body, mind and spirit. 

“Tn the same way, I enjoy my work 
as bishop. It may be unique and dif- 
ferent in some ways, because of the 
expanse that is Alaska and its re- 
moteness and the scattered nature of 
our work with the Indians, Eskimos 
and whites. However, I do like flying 
my own plane in making my visita- 
tions—even sometimes when I have 
to ‘firepot’ the engine when the tem- 
perature drops to 35 degrees below 
zero. I really enjoy being able to 
minister to isolated needy commu- 
nities who look to the Church for 
vital power in all aspects of their 
life through our ministry of the 
Gospel of Christ and our allied min- 
istry of medicine and education. 

“My citation from the Jaycees com- 
mends me almost without exception 
for the things I enjoy doing most, 
and I hardly think a man should be 
singled out as outstanding for doing 
the things he likes to do best. The 
ones who most deserve praise are 
those who do well the things that 
they do not like to do. 

“The main power of this award to 
me is the knowledge that the world 
at large is beginning to understand 
in a very real way the strength of 
the mission of the Church. This honor 
that happens to come to me is di- 
rectly a commendation of the efforts 
of men and women who, without any 
award and often in an unspectacular 
way, are serving lovingly and dili- 
gently so that the Gospel of Christ 
may be truly taught to all mankind.” 

An irony of fate: Ordinarily, Seat- 
tle in the State of Washington would 
be an ideal spot for the Bishop of 
Alaska to journey to for the award 
dinner. But, the bishop was to be on 
a speaking tour in the State of Flor- 
ida at that time—1500 miles from 
Fairbanks. 

Would he be on hand for the Seat- 
tle fete? He has arranged to be away 
from his Florida responsibilities (for 
three days) and was scheduled to fly 
to Seattle for the dinner, hopping a 
plane again afterward for the sunny 
climes to resume his speaking tour. 


Armed Forces Visit 


In another part of the world, Pitts- 
burgh’s Bishop Austin Pardue paid 
another of his famed visits to Air 
Force installations overseas, parallel- 
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ing last winter’s mission to Korea. 
This time it was to air bases in 
France, Germany and England, with 
the bishop preaching to overflow con- 
gregations at Christmas Eve services 
at the American Church in Wies- 
baden. 


_.In the course of his travels—the 


bishop is now back in the U. S.—he 
visited SHAPE headquarters near 
Versailles; the Rhein-Main Air Base; 
Heidelberg; Ramstein in the Black 
Forest, headquarters of the 12th Air 


x ee ; 


Bishop Peabody Set to Embark 


Force; Laon, France; Neubiberg and 
America’s land-locked navy in Ger- 
many, known as the Rhine patrol. 

Highlight of the bishop’s trip was 
a visit to Berlin and a tour of both 
the American and Soviet zones. To 
reach the former German capital, he 
had to fly over the Soviet zone. 

In Berlin he met Germany’s much- 
publicized Bishop Otto Dibelius, head 
of the German Lutheran and Evan- 
gelical Churches, whose ministry in 
Kast Germany, where most of his 
churches lie, is carried on, according 
to Bishop Pardue, “with utter fear- 
lessness.”’ 

The courageous bishop, who 
preached in cafes on Christmas Eve 
because the Communists would not 
let him have a place to hold services, 
was described by Pittsburgh’s dio- 
cesan as “a fine gentleman with a 
moustache and a goatee and quite a 
formal appearance, but a dancing 
twinkle in his eye (that) shows he 
has a fine sense of humor.” 

“However,” Bishop Pardue con- 
tinued, in describing Germany’s 
great Protestant leader, “one senses 
him to be a real man of iron, and his 
record shows that he is one of the 
great living saints as well as a fa- 
mous patriot.” 

While in Berlin, Bishop Pardue 
also visited a refugee camp and made 
five transcriptions for radio broad- 


casts over the American-European 
network. The broadcasts will b 
beamed, one a week for the next five 
weeks, not only to West Berliners but 
to many millions living behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


Met Air Force Chiefs 


The bishop’s tour was conducted 
on a similar pattern to his Korean 
mission, with visits to as many in- 
stallations as possible within a 
month’s time—he arrived in France, 
Dec. 19—and conferences with chap- 
lains and Air Force chiefs including 
General Norstad, Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Air Force in Eu- 
rope and Maj. Gen. Robert M. Lee, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 12th Air 
Force. 

The bishop’s escorts were Fr. 
Zielinski, a Roman Catholic priest 
and Chief of Chaplains of the Euro- 
pean theatre, and the Rev. Silas 
Meckel, a Congregational minister 
and Deputy Assistant Chaplain. . 

At each installation the bishop 
held services and talked with service- 
men, holding confirmations in some 
cases. He met several German 
Churchmen and civilians and was 
able to gain an insight into a country 
reluctantly grateful for the necessary 
defense barrier which American oc- 
cupation forces were providing 
against the continuing threat of 
Communism. = 

In a series of diary-style releases, 
the bishop kept American readers in- 
formed of his travels and reactions, 
which included admiration for the 
degree of cooperation between Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic chaplains 
and for the high morale of those 
servicemen obliged, in some cases, to 
live under poor housing conditions 
and with few recreational facilities, 
and regret that so little cultural frat- 
ernization was possible between oc- 
cupation forces and German middle- 
class families. 


Gift Trip to the Caribbean 


Also among the traveling bishops 
was the Rt. Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody, 
Bishop of Central New York, who 
has been enjoying a gift of his dio- 
cese honoring the bishop’s 15th year 
of consecration. 

The gift? A trip to the mission 
field of the Caribbean Islands and 
Central America, particularly appre- 
ciated by Bishop Peabody because of 
his deep interest in missionary work 
dating from his experiences in the 
Philippine Islands as a missionary 
from 1911 to 1913. 

The bishop has already visited 
Havana. Stop-overs of Port-au- 
Prince, San Juan, St. Croix in the 
Virgin Islands, the Barbados, Trini- 
dad, the Panama Canal Zone and 
Mexico City were also on his agenda. 

The seven-weeks’ trip, which will 
include preaching engagements, is 
being made with the approval of the 
Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, in- 
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wharge of National Council’s Over- 
seas Department. Because of a gift 
(from the Woman’s Auxiliary of Cen- 
ral New York, Mrs. Peabody was 
jable to accompany her husband. 
[Bishop Roberts Retires 
| Meanwhile, the man who originally 
(didn’t want to stay in South Dakota 
fretired after a 45-year ministry— 
jin that state. 
Bishop W. Blair Roberts confessed 
that when he began his ministry in 
11908 he kept a calendar to mark off 
the days until his time was up in 
tthe missionary district. By the time 
that date arrived, however, he had 
/grown so to love the country and the 
people in his White and Indian con- 
Ygregations that he couldn’t leave. So 
‘he stayed to become first suffragan 
bishop, then bishop. 
| His retirement was effective Jan. 1 
land on Jan. 6, the Feast of the Epiph- 
“any, he installed his bishop coadjutor, 
the Rt. Rev. Conrad H. Gesner, as 
diocesan. 
Bishop Roberts, a graduate of 
‘Berkeley Divinity School, New 
“Haven, was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1909 and assigned to the 
mewly-opened Rosebud territory, 
twhere in that pioneering area his 
“churches” included homes, schools, 
‘bars, stores or hall as well as Church 
‘of the Incarnation, Dallas, S. D. 
' During World War I he served as 
tan Army chaplain and remained ac- 
itive in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
until 1945, when he was retired as 
a lieutenant colonel. Fourteen years 
‘after his arrival in South Dakota he 
was elected suffragan bishop and in 
1931 became bishop. 
The service he rendered his people 
an perhaps best be summed up by 
hat he once told them: “I am never 
‘too tired nor in too much of a hurry 
to meet with you and talk things 


urope, Near East Tour 


| A Fort Wayne, Ind., clergyman is 
‘responsible for providing some 50 
church people, clergy and laity a 
“Mardi Gras of good fun and fellow- 


' The Rev. George B. Wood, rector 
of Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, is 
conducting a 15,000-mile tour of 
Southern Europe and the Near Hast 
which will include conferences with 
‘political and religious leaders in crisis 
areas there. 

Fr. Wood was asked to conduct the 
tour because of contacts he developed 
little over a year ago when he was a 
member of the Sherwood Eddy Sem- 
inar which studied social, political, 
economic and religious conditions in 
Europe. The purpose of this tour is 
to enable its participants to visit 
places of religious and historical in- 
terest as well as to enjoy a vacation 
abroad. 

Personally planned by the Fort 
Wayne rector, the tour (getting un- 
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derway Feb. 8) will include a stop 
in Paris first to see among other 
things the Opera House, Church of 
the Madeleine, the American and 
British Embassies and the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. In Rome the 
group will travel the route of St. 
Paul from his imprisonment to his 
trial to his execution and will have a 
private audience with Pope Pius. 

The group will see the places where 
Christianity began in Jerusalem and 
will meet the Rt. Rev. Western Henry 
Stewart, Anglican bishop there. Con- 
ferences with Egyptian political 
leaders and visits to Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordon and Isrzl are scheduled. In 
Greece they’ll meet the Grand Patri- 
arch of the Greek Orthodox Church 
and visit the smallest cathedral in the 
world, the Little Metropole Cathedral. 

The tour will include also a stop in 
Switzerland where the group will 
visit headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva as 
well as interview Gunnar Myrdal, 
executive secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 

The 20-day trip will end Feb. 27. 
A four-day extension for a visit to 
England is optional. 


Clergy Tops 7,000 Mark, 
First Time in History 


All-time highs in the number of 
clergy, baptisms and confirmations 
were recorded in 1953 by the Episco- 
pal Church, according to statistics in 
the recently-released 1954 Episcopal 
Church Annual. Contributions to the 
Church also set a record. 

The Annual reports an increase of 
75,110 (2.77 per cent) in the number 
of Church members (baptized per- 
sons) over last year, bringing total 
membership to 2,790,935. 

A gain of 275, or nearly four per 
cent, brought the clergy total to 7,233 
—the first time in the Church’s his- 
tory that this figure has exceeded 
7,000. 

A large increase of 779 (11.17 per 
cent) was reported for lay readers, 
indicative of the important role they 
now play in the Church. The lay read- 
er total now has reached 7,750—517 
more than the clergy. 

Baptisms last year totaled 112,488, 
the largest number ever reported, rep- 
resenting an increase of 5,086 or 4.74 
per cent. 

The number of persons confirmed, 
including those from other Com- 
munions, reached a new high of 94,- 
600—an increase of 5,511 (7.39 per 
cent) over 1952. 

Total receipts for all purposes 
reached the previously unequaled 
amount of $103,415,690—an increase 
over 1952 of $11,832,578 (12.92 per 
cent). 

Yearbook statistics also recorded 
gains in Church School pupils and 
teachers in organized parishes and 
missions. Church School pupils now 
total 618,002, an increase of 32,904, 
and teachers 71,096, an increase of 


4,138, keeping the ratio of pupils to 
ae the same as last year—8.6 
Ord 

There was a small increase of 45 
in the number of organized parishes 
and missions, the total now being 
7,999. The peak number of parishes 
and missions (8,586) was reached in 
1919, and for the next 27 years there 
was a gradual decrease; but since 
1946 the number has increased. 

There were 657 candidates for 
Holy Orders recorded during the year 
—an increase of 11.54 per cent— 
while 867 priests and 403 deacons 
were ordained as compared with 310 
priests and 343 deacons in 1952. 

The total number of marriages was 
26,296, a decrease of 2,123 (7.47 per 
cent), and burials 54,660, a decrease 
of 688, or 1.24 per cent. 

The Episcopal Church Annual is 
issued by the Morehouse-Gorham 
Company of New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, Linden H. Morehouse, 
editor and publisher. 


All-Time Building Mark 
Set by Churches in ?53 


According to the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor in Washington, 
American churches set an all-time 
building record in 1953. 

A total of $474,000,000 worth of 
new construction was started by re- 
ligious groups during the year, Re- 
ligious News Service reports, adding 
that this was an increase of $75,000,- 
000 over the $399,000,000 spent in 
1952. 

Parochial schools and private col- 
leges also broke records for construc- 
tion during the year. Total value of 
new buildings and additions erected 
was $425,000,000, compared with 
$351,000,000 in 1952. 

Meanwhile, private hospitals, or- 
phanages, homes for the aged and 
other institutions launched $316,000,- 
000 worth of new buildings last 
year as against $394,000,000 in 1952 
and $419,000,000 in 1951. Since hos- 
pitals were not affected by the con- 
struction controls put into force in 
1950 after the outbreak of the Korean 
war, no backlog developed in that 
field, as it did in the case of churches 
and schools. 

Social and recreational construc- 
tion by non-profit groups totaled 
$163,000,000 in 19538, a record 
amount. 


National Council Airs 


Problems of Evangelism 


Ways in which evangelism can be 
intensified and coordinated with oth- 
er programs of the Church were dis- 
cussed at a recent “intramural” meet- 
ing at Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn., with officers from both Church 
Missions House in New York and 
Tucker House in Greenwich present. 

National Council department heads 
presented proposed plans and pro- 
grams for 1954, and explanations 


were made of the functions and oper- 
ations of the departments for the pur- 
pose of creating better understanding. 
The group was addressed by Pre- 
siding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill. 
Besides making plans, Council offi- 
cers found themselves in unanimous 
agreement on one point: That evan- 
gelism is already an implicit part of 
every phase of the Church’s work. 


DIOCESAN 


Former Roosevelt Envoy 
Presents Gift to Parish 


Two carved wooden chancel screens, 
16 by 18 feet in size, have been pre- 
sented to New York’s St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church by Myron C. Taylor, 
former representative of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
the Vatican. 

The screens, dedicated by the 
church’s rector, the Rev. Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr., at a January serv- 
ice, are a memorial to Taylor’s late 
brother, Willard. 

They symbolize, in Dr. Stokes’ 
words, ‘‘the role of Christian faith in 
binding peoples and nations together 
—an undertaking in which the donor, 
himself, has played an outstanding 
part, in serving not only as repre- 
sentative to the Vatican but also in 
negotiations with the leaders of the 
World Council of Churches, the Angli- 
can Communion and many Orthodox 
and other Church groups...” 

The theme of the carved wooden 
panels is the tree of life, bearing 12 
kinds of fruit, whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. The shields 
on the north screen represent figures 
taken from the 11th Chapter of 
Isaiah—the wolf and the lamb, the 
child and the leopard, the spear and 
the pruning hook, swords turned into 
ploughshares, the lion eating straw 
like the ox, and the child’s hands hold- 
ing an asp. 

Shields on the south screen symbol- 
ize the United Nations, World Coun- 
cil of Churches, See of Canterbury, 
Malta, and Papacy and the U. S. 

Also during the Jan. 10 service was 
the dedication of a plaque, paying 
tribute to the service of the Rev. Dr. 
George P. T. Sargent, rector emeritus 
of St. Bartholomew’s, who served as 
the church’s seventh rector from 
1933-50. Dr. Sargent will preach the 
sermon. 


Bishop DeWolfe Dedicates 
Church of the Holy Family 


Another milestone in the Church’s 
work among Brooklyn’s Spanish- 
speaking communicants, most of 
whom are Puerto Ricans, was passed 
with the recent dedication of the 
Church of the Holy Family on 450 
Atlantic Avenue. 

The congregation, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. Louis Meyer, one 
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Bishop DeWolfe (r.) and procession entering Church of the Holy Family 


of two priests heading Spanish con- 
gregations under the direction of 
Archdeacon A. Edward Saunders, has 
outgrown its former place of wor- 
ship, Grace Church, Conselyea Street. 

Six hundred worshipers witnessed 
the dedication by the Rt. Rev. James 
P. DeWolfe, Long Island’s diocesan, 
and heard the bishop’s sermon. 

At a reception attended by the en- 
tire congregation after the service, 
Bishop DeWolfe, Suffragan Bishop 
Jonathan G. Sherman and Arch- 
deacon Saunders were greeted by Fr. 
Meyer and heads of various parish 
organizations. The Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment sent greetings and expressed 
appreciation for the interest and 
help of the Diocese of Long Island. 
Parish organizations present in- 
cluded Men of the Holy Cross, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Girls Friendly 
Society, Sunday School and choir. 

Dr. Saunders reports that work 
among Spanish people is progressing 
rapidly. The second Spanish congre- 
gation is located at Christ Church, 
Clinton Street, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Angel Fernandez, who 
came to the Episcopal Church from 
another Protestant denomination, 
bringing with him his entire congre- 
gation of 50 people. 

Half the members of the Church 
of the Holy Family were Episco- 
palians in their native Puerto Rico. 
These people are a proud and deeply 
religious group and will, according 
to Archdeacon Saunders, make a 
great contribution to the life of the 
Church. 


8000 ‘Pilgrims’ Visit 
Christmas Ship, Garden 


When the curtain fell on New 
Year’s Day on a unique display of a 
Christmas Ship and Garden in the 
Lady Chapel of St. Martin’s Church, 


Harlem, more than 8,000 “pilgrims” 
of all faiths had “dropped by” to take 
a look and say a prayer. The unusual 


exhibit has an interesting history and — 


symbolism. . 
Based on the theme of the tradi-_ 
tional carol, “I Saw Three Ships,” it 


depicts the Holy Family setting sail 
in a bronze sailing vessel. The ship 
was brought from Denmark by the ~ 


church’s rector, the Rev. Dr. John H. 
Johnson. It represents the Church. 
Around the “sea” 
planted with white and yellow chrys- 
anthemums, poinsettias, purple 
heather and red carnations. In a little 


pool lined with New Hampshire moss 
are three fish. They represent the 


Holy Communion. There is a Dove of 
Peace, and angels as a reminder of 
those who announced Christ’s birth. 
The rocks on the short come from Ice- 
land, Spain, Scotland, England, Can- 
ada,. France and the U. S. A pink 
azalea shrub, symbolic of the Tree of 
Life, is hung with tiny silver bells, 
which came from Czechoslovakia be- 
fore World War II. They are for 
Brotherhood. 

The Christmas Ship and Garden 
were designed by a parishoner—Gor- 
don L. Hall, assisted by Mrs. Delores 
Jones, Miss Catherine B. Ascherl, 


Mrs. John H. Johnson and Cyril H.- 


Robinson. 


$875,000 in Gifts, Bequests 
To Benefit Three Churches 


Three churches will benefit from 
gifts and bequests totaling more 
than $875,000. 

They include St. John’s, Salem, 
N. J., which will receive $30,000 an- 
nually from a $600,000 trust fund of 
the late Eugene H. Rumsey; Grace 
and St. Peter’s, Baltimore, which 
was left an endowment trust of more 


than $250,000 by the late Miss D. 
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Sosephine Slagle, and St. John’s, 
Wilmington, N. C., to which an anon- 
jymous building fund gift of $25,000 
yias been made. 

% Mr. Rumsey died in 1944, naming 
us lifetime beneficiaries Mrs. Ella 
"Rumsey of Germantown, Pa., and 
Mrs. Margaret Rumsey. Both are 
ow deceased, and St. John’s, by 
werms of the will, becomes benefi- 
tiary. The New Jersey parish will 
S-eceive $30,000 annually from the 
state. Should the church cease to 
xist, the Salem County Memorial 
hospital, which now receives a $5,000 
Segacy from the fund, will become 
the beneficiary. Should the hospital 
erminate, the income will go to 
Yornell University, from which Mr. 
Rumsey was graduated in 1889. 
The Slagle will provides that the 
rust fund set up for Grace and St. 
2eter’s be used, in part, to foster 
#nissionary work of the parish’s 
WVoman’s Auxiliary, of which Miss 
aslagle was a past president. The 
Tvill provides that should the con- 
Hregation cease to hold services for 
48 months, the money will revert to 
the endowment fund of the Diocese 
if Maryland. 

4 A lifelong member of Grace and 
“st. Peter’s, Miss Slagle was active 
in many diocesan and parochial ac- 
vities. At the time of her death, 
Jov. 15, she was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Church 
tMission of Help and St. Gabriel’s 
Siome for Convalescent Children and 
fvas custodian for the United Thank 
)ffering. 

At a recent service marking his 
arish’s 100th anniversary, the Rev. 
irk Cresap, rector of St. John’s, 
Vilmington, N. C., received a gift 
\f $25,000 from an anonymous 
Honor, the money to be used in a 
}elocation and rebuilding project 
n which the church is embarking. 
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St. John’s rector receives anonymous gift from Bishop Wright.* 


EDUCATION 


Reasoning Without God 


Hit By Atom Scientist 


' Life can’t be reduced to anything 
so simple as a series of algebra prob- 
lems. 

So thinks Dr. William G. Pollard, 
of Oak Ridge, Tenn., famed atom sci- 
entist and one of the first perpetual 
deacons to be ordained last year under 
the revised canons of the 1952 Gen- 
eral Convention. 

The 41-year-old director of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
was one of the featured speakers at 
the Eighth Annual Anglican Semin- 
ary Conference, held at the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, Austin, Texas. 

Addressing more than 60 semin- 
arians from seminaries throughout 
the U. S. and Canada, he explained 
that we can never gain any concept 
of God as the director of history—of 
God’s still being in control of His own 
creation and its history—if we think 
of history, both past and present, as 
being just another equation to be 
solved. 

People today, he declared, accord- 
ing to Religious News Service, have 
an increasing tendency to regard life 
as a series of problems to be solved 
like an equation. The idea behind this 
is that history is within our control, 
that the future is in our hands. 

“Take a look at any total college 
curriculum,” the deacon-scientist 
pointed out. “The students come out 
thinking that every problem, frustra- 


*(L. to r.) The Rev. Kirk Cresap, Bishop Thomas 
H. Wright of East Carolina, retired Bishop Robert 
E. Gribbin of Western North Carolina, former 
rector of St. John’s; the Rev. Edgar W. Halleck, 
rector emeritus of St. John’s, and E. S. Capps, Jr., 
chairman of the Rebuilding Fund. 


tion and difficulty can and must be 
solved. They consider the question of 
how to control history the same kind 
of problem as how to make the atom 
bomb.” 

In other words, he said, religion has 
become a device for solving man’s 
problems. “We look at history as if 
to say, ‘Here is another problem for 
human ingenuity.’ ”’ The answer? 

“We have,” according to Dr. Pol- 
lard, “to get a new motive for think- 
ing, a motive that involves some un- 
derstanding of the profundity and 
mystery of being...” 

Another featured speaker, the Rev. 
Charles D. Kean, recently-appointed 
rector of Washington’s Church of the 
Epiphany, cited “nihilism” as the 
greatest enemy of culture and de- 
scribed it as arising out of the despair 
that any culture can ever achieve a 
permanent relationship between peo- 
ple. True religion, he noted, also is an 
enemy of culture, but in a special 
way: It challenges culture, and this 
challenge leads to new cultural pat- 
terns. 

In the same way, according to Mr. 
Kean, the ministry must give a chal- 
lenge to the people with whom it 
wishes to communicate. And com- 
munication is one of the greatest 
problems confronted by the clergy 
today. 

“We as priests and ministers,” he 
pointed out, “stand in two cultures. 
No matter how critical we become of 
our secular culture, we ourselves are 
still a product of that culture. If the 
minister is going to be able to talk to 
Mr. Brown, he has to challenge Mr. 
Brown’s universe. In order to com- 
municate, the minister has to chal- 
lenge that which Mr. Brown wants 
most desperately to believe in...” 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Parish Sesquicentennial 


Observed for Six Weeks 


The Christmas Eve Eucharist cele- 
bration was more than just an annual 
event for a church in Ohio. It began 
a six-weeks observance of the sesqui- 
centennialanniversary of that church, 
which ended Feb. 6, the actual found- 
ing date. 

A sesquicentennial is an occasion 
in itself but St. John’s Church, Worth- 
ington, Ohio, made it outstanding by 
the way the congregation observed it 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Del- 
bert Oberteuffer of the Ohio State 
University faculty. 

Nearly three years of planning led 
up to the Christmas Eve kick-off. 
Chosen as the theme was, “As we 
were served, so shall we serve oth- 
ers.” Living up to that, the congre- 
gation pledged 10 per cent of all 
money raised for the celebration to 
“some new mission of the Episcopal 
Church just getting started in a 
promising field of work.” 
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By unanimous vote the special gift 
of more than $800 was earmarked for 
Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Prospect, Ore., a new mission opened 
less than two years ago under cir- 
cumstances similar to those that 
faced St. John’s back in 1804. 

Other funds went to complete re- 
decoration and restoration of St. 
John’s—new lighting, improved heat- 
ing, ceiling insulation and rebuilt 
stained glass windows. 

A series of special Sunday services 
was planned for the six-weeks period 
with Church leaders invited to relate 
the past to the future in major areas 
of Church life. 

Among the guest speakers were 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
Bishop of Southern Ohio; the Rt. 
Rev. William Crittenden, Bishop of 
Erie; Dr. Richard Salomon of the 
faculty of Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College; the Rev. 
W. Norman Pittenger of General 
Theological Seminary, N.Y.; the Rev. 
Almon Pepper, director of National 
Council’s Department of Christian 
Social Relations, and the Rev. Charles 
H. Long, Jr., assistant secretary of 
NC’s Overseas Department. 

A Feast of Lights service was held 
Jan. 17, based on a special script writ- 
ten by the young people of the parish 
and telling the history of the Episco- 

_pal Church in Worthington and Ohio. 

Lay leaders in the church who 
helped plan these and other anniver- 
sary events include George E. Mum- 
ma, Miss Ann Hansen, Allan McGreg- 
or, Robert Nash and Mrs. William 
Leeper. 

St. John’s parish, oldest Episcopal 
Church in the Northwest Territory, 
was founded by a group of settlers 
who came from Connecticut under 
the leadership of Rev. James Kil- 
bourne, who, as a deacon never ad- 
vanced to the priesthood, served for 
23 years. 

In 1817 the parish received its first 
rector, the Rev. Philander Chase, who 
while there was elected first Bishop 
of Ohio and who founded the school 
that was later moved to Gambier, and 
is now known as Kenyon College. 

In the past six years, St. John’s has 
nearly doubled its membership and 
its parish budget and tripled its con- 
tribution to the Church’s Program. 
The Rev. Harris J. Mowry, Jr., has 
been rector since 1949. 


ARMED FORCES 


Chaplain-Major Mayo 
Given Oak Leaf Cluster 


Major James A. Mayo, Episcopal 
chaplain with the Far East Air Force 
and formerly rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
awarded an oak leaf cluster—his first 
—to a Bronze Star medal won earlier. 

The award, according to informa- 
tion supplied by the Air Force, is for 
“meritorious service as a chaplain in 
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St. John’s—a helping hand 


connection with military operations.” 
It was awarded for service with the 
93lst Engineer Aviation Group in 
Korea, March 10-July 27, 1953. 

“With great professional skill, out- 
standing leadership and high devo- 
tion to duty,” the citation reads, 
“Chaplain Mayo administered both 
spiritual and physical guidance to 
military and civilian personnel in 
Korea. 

“He assisted two battalions within 
the Group in planning, erection and 
dedication of new chapels in addition 
to establishing and dedicating a fine 
chapel at Group headquarters. 

“Chaplain Mayo conducted regular 
religious services at four organiza- 
tions, distributed food and clothing to 
two orphanages, one school and one 
mission, and instructed a number of 
natives in such subjects as English, 
history and religion.” 


NC Worship Booklet 
Guide to Servicemen 


A plea for members of the Armed 
Forces to reflect their religious up- 
bringing and maintain Church ties 
while serving their country is con- 
tained in a new booklet of prayer and 
inspiration written by the Rev. Percy 
G. Hall, executive secretary of Na- 
tional Council’s Armed Forces 
Division. 

In the booklet—Strength for Life, 
published by Forward Movement 
Publications, Cincinnati, O.—Chap- 
lain Hall calls upon servicemen to be 
“Soldiers of Christ” as well as men 
in uniform. 

“All regimentation,” Chaplain Hall 
explains, “‘is difficult, but it makes for 
efficiency — especially where large 
numbers of people are concerned. 
Each one must fit himself into the life 
in the Armed Forces as a servant of 
the Master.” 


The author points out that ampl 
opportunities are offered to attend re. 
ligious services and that chaplain 
are available “to take care of your 
spiritual welfare.” 


“When in town,” Chaplain Hall 


suggests, “go to your own church and 


enter into the worship as one of the — 
faithful. Make Christian people your | 


friends and you will be guided in the 
straight and proper way of life. : 


“Do your duty as a faithful soldier | 
and servant of Jesus Christ,” he adds. - 
You are to fight for and serve Jesus . 


Christ and your country. Do it in an 
exemplary way.” ; 

The booklet contains morning and 
evening prayers, preparation for 
Holy Communion, a “spiritual com- 
munion” service, prayers for the dy- 
ing, an emergency battlefield baptis- 
mal instruction, the “Sayings of Je- 
sus,” and 26 meditations consisting 
of a scriptural passage and sermon- 
ette. 


CLERGY 


Ex-Newsman Now Rector 

Of Epiphany, Wash., D. C. 
A former working newspaperman 

is just getting established in his new 


post as rector of Washington’s Epiph- 
any Church, which has graduated 


three of its former rectors to the 


bishopric. 
The Rey. Charles D. Kean came to 


Epiphany from Grace Church, Kirk- | 


wood, Mo., where he had served since 
1944, to take over the rectorship left 
vacant last July when the now Rt. 
Rev. Leland Stark left to become 
Bishop Coadjutor of Newark. ; 

Mr. Kean worked for five years on 
the Providence, R. I., Journal. Since 
his graduation from General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1937 he has built 
up an impressive record of service in 
parish and diocesan work. 

The author of four books and con- 
tributor to four others, he is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Consti- 
tution of the General Convention, has 
been a member and officer of the 
Commission on Approaches to Unity 
and is a member of National Coun- 
cil’s Department of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

While in St. Louis he was a mem- 
ber of the Diocesan Council and 
chairman of the Department of Pro- 
motion for eight years, as well as 
editor of Missouri “Forth,” diocesan 
monthly magazine. 

He has also served six years as 
president of the Episcopal Evangeli- 
cal Fellowship, the group represent- 
ing the Evangelical tradition within 
the Church. 

Born at West Point, N. Y., Mr. 
Kean grew up in Providence, R. Ts 
attended the Moses ‘Brown School, 
Woodberry Forest School and grad- 
uated from Brown University. He 


began his ministry at St. George’s | 
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Church, N. Y., and stayed three years 
before going to Springfield, Mass., 
and St. Barnabas’ Church. From 
there he went to Kirkwood. 

Mr. Kean is married to the former 
Jane S. Kromer of Washington, and 
is the father of three children. His 
rectorship at Epiphany became ef- 
fective Jan. 15. 


Ordinations Held Despite 


ong Distances, Weather 


Sometimes the circumstances sur- 
rounding an ordination are a story 
in themselves. Such is the case with 
two ordinations to the priesthood in 
the Missionary District of Alaska. 

The Rev. Richard S. Miller was 
ordained at St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness, Allakaket, and the Rev. Walter 
W. Hannum, at St. James’ Mission, 
Tanana. Both were presented by the 
Rev. Richard T. Lambert, rector, Cal- 
vary Church, Cleveland, O., and both 
were ordained by the Rt. Rev. William 
J. Gordon, Jr., Bishop of Alaska. 

_ But both ordinations were the first 
neld in the long history of the two 
missions. Bishop Gordon and Mr. 
‘Lambert flew 800 miles to reach the 
lisolated stations. And at one stop 
jalong the journey the temperature 


dropped to 34 degrees below zero. 


etired Bishop Matthews, 
7, Dies at Winter Home 


The Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, re- 
sired diocesan of New Jersey and the 
Church’s oldest bishop, died Jan. 17 
in Winter Park, Fla., at the age of 87. 
1 Son of the late Supreme Court 
Justice Stanley Matthews, he was 
born on Christmas Day, 1866, in Glen- 
dale, Ohio, educated at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and Princeton 
University, where he was valedicto- 
rian of the Class of 1887. He gradu- 
ited from General Theological 
Seminary in 1890 and was ordained 
so the diaconate, being advanced to 
she priesthood in 1891. 

He was consecrated Bishop of New 
ersey, Jan. 25, 1915, after having 
served as rector of St. Luke’s Church 
and later dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
doth in Cincinnati, dean of the Cathe- 
iral of Our Merciful Saviour, Fari- 
yault, Minn., and professor of divinity 
t Seabury Divinity School. He was 
deputy to four General Conventions. 
Je has written several sermons and 
addresses and is the author of Letters 
10 My Grandchildren. 

In 1897, he married the late Elsie 
?roctor, who died in 1946. The couple 


(“What’s New?,” HCnews, March 
129). 

i The bishop retired as New Jersey’s 
diocesan in 1937, but continued to live 
|.n Princeton, N. he making his winter 
i jome in Winter Park since 1939. 
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Girl’s Friendly Society missionary offering goes to Liberia. 


WOMEN 


GFS Missionary Offering 
Goes for Scholarships 


The nearly 15,000 members of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society have contrib- 
uted their 1952-53 missionary offer- 
ing of $2,000 to help provide 
scholarships for native students to 
Cuttington College and Theological 
Seminary in Suakoko, Liberia, re- 
opened by the Church in 1949. 

Making the presentation to the Rt. 
Rev. Rev. John B. Bentley, director of 
National Council’s Overseas Depart- 
ment, were members of the GFS of 
St. Mark’s Church In-the-Bouwerie, 
N. Y. Representing the national group 
were (ltor. in picture) Marilyn Biro, 
Jean Kenney and Lynette Benton. 

Mission study is a major activity in 
the program of the 76-year-old inter- 
racial and inter-denominational or- 
ganization sponsored by the Episco- 
pal Church for girls from seven to 21 
years of age. 


So. Virginia Auxiliary 
Aids Building of Altar 


Eastern State Hospital, Williams- 
burg, Va., has a new altar for its 
chapel because of the concern of the 
women of Southern Virginia. 

Some months ago, Emily Hall, pres- 
ident of the diocesan auxiliary of 
Southern Virginia, told the women 
about the hospital’s need and a large 
sum of money was donated for that 
purpose. But Miss Hall and the hos- 
pital chaplain, Dr. Archibald Ward, 
found that the expense was more than 
the money covered. 

Undiscouraged, Miss Hall went to 
Earl H. McClenney, president of Saint 
Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, a Negro 


college owned and operated by the 
Church and noted for the fine furni- 
ture its students make. 

The result was that the auxiliary’s 
donation paid for the materials while 
the school, located in Lawrenceville, 
Va., built the altar free of charge. 
The personal interest of President 
McClenney, the college staff and stu- 
dents was responsible for the altar’s 
completion by Christmas. 

Dr. Ward declared that when the 
hospital’s new chapel is built at Dun- 
bar, “we will build our church around 
our altar.” The hospital considers the 
altar a “gift signifying the true spirit 
of Christmas, and a gift which will 
inspire us through the new year.” 


FILMS 


Story Of St. Paul Told 


In Cathedral Production 


Because of the current impact of 
religious motion pictures in the 
amusement industry, Cathedral Films 
has ventured its second film in the 
company’s 15-year history, produced 
primarily for theatre release. 

The feature-length film, Magnifi- 
cent Adventure, based on the life of 
St. Paul, was produced personally by 
the Rev. James K. Friedrich, presi- 
dent of Cathedral, and released for 
distribution Jan. 18. 

Significance of the latest Cathedral 
production is that the film company’s 
backlog of 50 productions was made 
for basic Church use rather than for 
theatres. 

Cathedral Films is a non-profit 
company that puts revenue from its 
films back into an increased produc- 


tion schedule. It is estimated that 


more than 500,000 children see the 
productions each week. 
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New York Group Hears 
About KEEP Progress 


An energetic Episcopal layman 
who has helped literally to take Chris- 
tianity to the “grass roots” of Japan 
is back in the United States with the 
latest report on progress and plans of 
the experiment through which, in one 
Japanese rural community at least, 
“Communism has been stopped dead 
in its tracks.” 

The layman is Col. Paul Rusch, di- 
rector of Kiyosato Educational Ex- 
periment Project (KEEP), a Chris- 
tian community on the slopes of 
eight-peaked Mt. Yatsu, 70 miles 
from Tokyo. 

The community includes the first 
post-war Japanese church to become 
self-supporting, the country’s first 
rural free library, a clinic and 20-bed 
hospital, a 4-H farm and a retreat 
camp for training Christian youth. 

Begun after World War II and 
sponsored by the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, the Kiyosato project is con- 
tinuing to win converts to the Church 
and to gain friends for democratic 
ways and ideas. 

A war-time Army Intelligence offi- 
cer, who first went to Japan in 1925 
as an economics professor, Col. Rusch 
told members and guests of the Japan 
Society at a New York meeting that 
KEEP is growing both physically and 
spiritually. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Kiyosato, 
now has 168 communicants, and 600 
more are preparing for baptism— 
some from villages more than a dozen 
miles away. Ministered to by a priest 
of the Nippon Seikokwai (Holy Cath- 
olic Church in Japan), St. Andrew’s 
is the only church known to Col. 
Rusch where nearly everyone tithes. 
The priest is the Rev. Juji Uematsu. 

“With completion of the hospital,” 
Col. Rusch reported, ‘‘we are entering 
new fields of service to the commu- 
nity. We administered to some 7,000 
patients last year (at a subsidy cost 
of only 23 cents apiece) and reached 
countless others in our preventive 
medical clinics. We are finding many 
young people afflicted with tubercu- 
losis in the earliest stages.” 

Since last summer, he revealed, a 
dairy barn for the farm has been com- 
pleted and equipped with modern 
milking and cooling equipment. The 
farm has been accepted as a national 
model of the Japanese 4-H movement. 

The project’s leadership training 
program is progressing. Scholarships 
have been provided for six young men 
and women. 

So successful does the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew consider the Kiyosato 
experiment, that it is launching the 
first modest extension of KEEP at 
Niikappu in the northern island of 
Hokkaido. 
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What are KEEP’s plans for the 
coming year? 

The biggest farm project is send- 
ing a topnotch instructor to Japan to 
supervise the pioneering highland 
farm program. Family accommoda- 
tions will be built for him in the 
Spring. Two prospects for the posi- 
tion have already been found. 

Several Holstein heifers will be 
sought for another dairy herd, and a 
new Hereford bull obtained. Hopes 
are also high for the addition of sev- 
eral sheep and hogs to the farm’s live- 
stock. 

When he returns to Kiyosato in 
April, Col. Rusch hopes to take with 
him several tractors to form a “pool,” 
from which the people can borrow 
after they have been taught to use the 
machines. 

Meantime, the dynamic director of 
KEEP will tour this country and 
Canada in search of support to help 
the project sustain its seven-days-a- 
week program to meet the menace of 
Communism. 

KEEP, he believes, is “a practical 
application of Christianity” at the 
local level, whose purpose is not to 
remake the people of Japan but to 
give them “practical, working models 
of democracy in action. Don’t think 
we can talk idealism or even religion 
to these people when their stomachs 
are empty.” 


National Council Helps 
Build Church In Germany 


“Knowing that we would never 
have been able to build this church 
without the generous and brotherly 
help of the Episcopal Church, we 


Japanese students give the once over to KEEP’s new tractor. 
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should like to assure you of our deep! 
gratitude for all you have done for 
us.’ 

So wrote the Rt. Rev. Johannes 7 
Demmel, Old Catholic Bishop of Ger- 
many, in a letter addressed to the - 
National Council, on the occasion of 
the consecration of an Old Catholic | 
refugee church in Kaufbeuren, built 
largely with the aid of funds from. 
the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
World Relief and Church Coopera- 
tion. 

The new church, constructed to a 
great extent by the labor of its own 
parishioners — German refugees ex- 
pelled from Czechoslovakia, who have 
organized a glass industry in the 
community — was consecrated re- 
cently by Bishop Demmel, 

Approximately two-fifths of $10,- 
000 sent by the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee in 1952 for the Old Cath- 4 
olic Church’s rebuilding program 
went into the cost of the new church 
and occasioned the comment from 
Pave Demmel and Chaplain Boed- 

eld: 

“May then this church, the home: 
of our largest refugee parishes, ever 
give evidence of the great Christian: 
charity of our American Sister 
Church—its bishops, its clergy and 
members.” | 
Anglican Bishop States 
Marriage License Policy 


The Rt. Rev. William Louis Ander- 
son, Anglican Bishop of Salisbury, 
has announced, according to RNS re- 
ports from London, that in the futur 
marriage licenses will not be grante 
unless at least one of the persons | 


hg to be married has been baptized. 
| Where both parties have not been 
japtized, he said, application for a 
arriage license must be referred to 
he bishop, who will not authorize its 
sssuance unless there are special cir- 
jumstances. 


Bishop Dibelius in Tribute 
Yo German Church People 


HW Ina New Year’s message issued in 


Vhurch people for having weathered, 
uring 1953, “one of the worst at- 
facks the Church has ever known.” 

= The message, according to Religi- 
us News Service, was published in 
Die Kirche, official organ of the Evan- 
elical Church of Berlin-Branden- 
purg. 

1 In it, Dr. Dibelius noted that Ger- 
(many made great strides during the 
Sear toward achieving economic and 
focial rehabilitation, but he warned 
what ‘we need more than radio music 
find old age pensions—our souls, too, 
‘must be fed.” 

= EKID’s motto for the coming year 
rear will be “I am the Bread of Life,”’ 
jie said, adding his belief that “this 
vock of Christian hope ultimately will 
jounder the ship of the Church’s 
Pnemies.”’ 

In the same issue of Die Kirche, 


resident of the German Evangelical 
Whurch Day (DEKT) movement, an- 
ounced that “Be Joyful in Hope” 
vill be DEKT’s 1954 theme. 
“Under the present circum- 
Stances,” he said, ‘““DEKT has the im- 
dbortant mission of preserving the 
hnity of the German Church and the 
jzerman people by bringing together 
nto one fold the various groups and 
organizations that, however they may 
fliffer in details, have this same great 
durpose.” 


Salvation Army Chief 

Will Retire in June 

Gen. Albert W. T. Orsborn, world 
tommander of the Salvation Army, 
has announced, according to Reli- 
yious News Service reports from 
“London, that he will retire at the ex- 
biration of his present term of office 
1ext June 30. 

A successor will be chosen by the 
Army’s High Council at a meeting to 
oe held at Sunbury Court, Middlesex, 
yn April 29, he said. 

| The 67-year-old chief executive of 
she Salvation Army since 1946 de- 
slined to speculate on his successor 
but said “no one will be barred by rea- 
son of sex or nationality” from elec- 
tion to the office. 

_ In reviewing the organization’s de- 
velopment during his term of office, 
Gen. Orsborn expressed special ap- 
preciation for the “consistent coop- 
eration” given him by American Sal- 
vationists and said he felt “this inter- 
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Mrs. Schwarz receives congratulations from fellow members. 


national cooperation should be fos- 
tered to an even greater degree.” 

Gen. Orsborn said he still holds to 
the belief that the Salvation Army’s 
world commander should serve only 
a single term and that it should be 
not less than seven nor more than 
ten years. 


American Woman Leads 
Church Group in Germany 


The newly-formed organization, 
United Church Women in Bonn, Ger- 
many, has as its first president a 
parishoner of St. George’s Church, 
N. Y., Mrs. F. A. O. Schwarz, wife 
of the General Counsel to the U. S. 
High Commission in Germany. 

Mrs. Schwarz was elected at a meet- 
ing at the American Church, Stimson 
Memorial Chapel, following efforts of 
the American Organizing Committee 
to bring together British, French and 
German women representing Angli- 
can, Orthodox, Old Catholic, Evan- 
gelical and Protestant denominations 
to further Christian understanding 
and service in Western Germany. 

*In accompanying photo (I. to r.) 
are Mrs. John Cates, Mrs. Henry Har- 
lan, Mrs. Schwarz, Mrs. Scott George, 
Mrs. William Buffum, Mrs. Charles 
Ellison, Mrs. Paul Morris and Mrs. 
J. L. B. Williams. 


Bishop Voegeli Observes 


10th Year in Episcopate 


The Rt. Rev. Charles Alfred Voe- 
geli, 49-year-old native of Hawthorne, 
N. J., closed out 1953 by celebrating 
the 10th anniversary of his consecra- 
tion as Bishop of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. 

The former dean of St. Luke’s Ca- 
thedral, in Ancon, Canal Zone, re- 
ceived both civic and Church recogni- 


tion in two days of festivities that 
started on the afternoon of Dec. 16 
with the blessing of the newly-con- 
structed building at St. Vincent’s 
School for Handicapped Children. 

An overflow congregation that in- 
cluded the district’s 22 clergy filled 
Holy Trinity Cathedral in Port-au- 
Prince that evening for a Vesper serv- 
ice, followed by a reception in the 
auditorium of the Grace Merritt 
Stewart School. 

At the reception, Pierre G. Liau- 
taud, Haiti’s Minister of the Exterior, 
conferred on the bishop the rank of 
“Commandeur” in the government’s 
“Ordre National ‘Honneur et 
Merite’’”’. District clergy presented 
him with a cope and mitre. 

The following morning, at 6 A. M., 
a Pontifical Mass was celebrated at 
the cathedral, and in the evening the 
festivities ended with a campfire pro- 
gram presented by Boy and Girl 
Scouts. 

Bishop Voegeli was elected Second 
Missionary Bishop of Haiti, Dec. 16, 
1943, after five years in the Canal 
Zone. Before that, he served as rector 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Ho-Ho- 
Kus, N. J., and was previously vicar 
of St. Andrew’s Church in Harring- 
ton Park. 

Since his arrival in Port-au-Prince 
in January, 1944, the Church has 
taken many steps forward. New 
churches have been constructed and 
opened; the theological seminary has 
acquired its own facilities and 
grounds near Mont-Rouis, a location 
where it has also been possible to 
establish a summer camp for Boy and 
Girl Scouts; and Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral has been beautified by the addi- 
tion of murals painted by native 
artists. The number of both baptized 
members and communicants, as well 
as of clergy, missions and schools has 
continued to increase. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Jawbone of an Ape 


ILTDOWN MAN has fallen, and great is the fall 

thereof. In many glassed-in display cases of 
many museums his hypothetical bust, once displayed 
alongside beetle-browed Neanderthal Man and Java 
Man, is no longer evident; it is stored somewhere 
in the basement of its disgrace. And the anthropolo- 
gists of the world are catching their breath and try- 
ing to decide what modifications in the theory of 
evolution are demanded by the elimination of one 
of the prime exhibits. 

For the benefit of anyone not anthropologically- 
minded, Piltdown Man is the popular name for a 
skull dug up in England some years ago. The cra- 
nium was relatively modern in type, the Jaw very 
ape-like. After some initial hesitations, a venerable 
age was assigned to the find (between half a million 
and a million years) and a long and impressive 
Greek name devised as the scientific label. Replicas 
of the skull began to be displayed in museums all 
over the world, as well as a sculptor’s concept of 
what the brutish visage must have looked like when 
alive and flourishing. 

From the beginning there was a stubborn minor- 
ity of skeptics among the scientists. The jaw seemed 
too ape-like to fit with the cranium. But their mis- 
givings attracted little attention and did not inhibit 
the curators of museums. Now, however, a couple of 
British experts scem to have given the coup de grace 
to poor Piltdown Man. They have studied his re- 
mains with all the resources of science and find that 
while the cranium is genuine-—perhaps a mere 50,- 
000 years old—the impressive jaw is that of a mod- 
ern ape, treated with chemicals to look ancient. And 
the teeth have been filed to give a missing-link ap- 
pearance. 

In some Fundamentalist circles there will doubt- 
less be wild rejoicing, and renewed assertions that 
evolution is a reality only in the minds of misguided 
scientists. This kind of joy is not required of Epis- 
copalians. We have long since made our peace with 
the doctrine of evolution, and are prepared to see 
the working of God in the slow development of the 
anthropoids. Perhaps indeed in our desire to be 
broad-minded and up-to-date we have been over- 
ready to believe every particular theory of evolution 
which someone with a “Dr.” in front of his name 
advances. The scientists themselves, while for the 
most part still reasonably convinced that “evolu- 
tion” is broadly true, are much more cagey than 
formerly about constructing elaborate family trees, 
with all of the great apes and man their cousin 
neatly in place. Indeed, from respectable scientific 
quarters one now occasionally hears the suggestion 
that the human race represents the direct line of 
evolution and that the apes are degenerate offshoots 
who didn’t quite make the grade; but in a sense this 
is not of great importance. The hand of God is back 
of the human race; swiftly or very slowly He 
brought it into being. And that is the central mean- 
ing of what Genesis has to say about the creation 
of man. 

Piltdown Man’s ignoble fall from splendor leaves 
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tantalizing mysteries. Who faked him? And why?’ 
Was it some jokester who wanted a quiet chuckle at 
the expense of the credulous? Or was it some ardent 
disciple of evolution who wanted to give the theory ’ 
an extra boost? Perhaps we shall never know. 5 
But out of disillusionments, good can come; in 
particular, the precious virtue of humility. It was 
very good for the Church when some centuries ago 
the scholars proved that the documents in which the 
Emperor Constantine was supposed to have ceded 
vast real estate to the Church were crafty forgeries. . 
In the same way, an occasional Piltdown episode can | 
be wholesome for scientists and still more for the ! 
army of science-worshipers who attribute priestly ° 
infallibility to the men in white coats. Whenever any ° 
class of people begins to be treated with preternatu- - 
ral awe, it is well for an occasion of horse-laughing ° 
and good-natured ribbing to come along. The clergy, , 
though far less deified by the public than in times | 
past, still run the danger of too much solemn admi- - 
ration. That is one reason we publish the cartoons | 
of Ann Holland and stoutly defend them as evoca- - 
tive of cleansing, Christian laughter. In the same - 
way, scientists—bathed in the admiration once re- 
served for saints and theologians and bishops—will 
profit by occasional mistakes and the radio jokes 
that ensue. Perhaps Piltdown Man is yet another 
thing that will bring priest and scientist closer to- 
gether in their common humanity. Both are human; _ 
both can be solemnly deceived; both can smart when 
the delighted guffaws of the multitude signal their 
mistakes. Such is the road to humility and mutual 
understanding. } 


Convention Thoughts 


T HAT pleasantly maddening and furiously peace- 
4 ful Episcopal institution— the diocesan conven- 
tion—takes place in about 30% of our American 
Church’s dioceses in late January and early Feb- 
ruary—a time too early for complete recovery from 
Christmas and parochial reports, on the one hand, 
and too mixed with Lenten planning, on the other, 
to bode much good for the Church. We could think 
of worse times for conventions, of course. Lent or 
Advent would qualify as such with respect to re- 
ligious exercise, and Summer from the point of 
view of expediency. But late January and early 
February, with their tired, post-Christmas hang- 
over, their demands for nose counting and service 
checking and interminable figuring for parochial 
reports, their pleas from bishops and convention 
secretaries to have necessary forms properly and 
promptly executed and mailed, their viruses and 
sneezes and gesundheits, are hardly the time for 
the added chore of Convention preparation. 

But for the unhappy 30% who have not yet dis- 
covered that conventions are possible in April and. 
May (which constitute the major convention sea- 
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CATHOLIC FOR 


EVERY TRUTH 
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- MEDITATIONS AND MUSINGS 


By ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


QnHE struggling neophyte in the spiritual life finds 
\— comfort in the truth that he is not expected to be 
mother St. Francis, least of all a second Teresa in full 
jommand of all the secrets of the mystical experience. 
jelieving man’s rewards in the holy fellowship of the 
jaithful are not the issue of an immobile justice based 
pon a rid law equally applicable to every soul regard- 
' ss of background and opportunity. Here there is a 
‘enuine “double standard” unintentionally yet aptly 
vescribed in the saying, “from each according to his 
{bility, to each according to his needs.” 

| This, really, is the primary stuff of the four-square- 
tospel of Redemption. It is Catholic theology in its 
tasic New Testament content and authority. In short, 
yhen we stand before the Judgment Throne of God we 
hall be tried and rewarded not by the magnificent 
itandards set by the achievements of the great Saints 
is man sees them; but by the simple measure of our 
Individual capacities. These shall be set against the 
fatensity of our temptations and the portals of our 
‘pportunities. And so “the first shall be last, and the 
fast shall be first.” ; 

» Yet the comfort that we find in this may itself be 
fraught with danger. We dare not rest in the content- 
ment of a false security. Every man, hoping for “the 
‘rown of glory,” must extend himself to the limits of 
is capacity and his opportunity. To fail here is to lose 
UL. 


| 


jon since about 65% of the dioceses hold conven- 
tions then), canonical changes must be drafted and 
tered, departmental reports written, budgets pre- 
»ared for special convention presentation and con- 
ideration, resolutions of often questionable wisdom 
‘round out. One wonders why bishops of the dio- 
reses which have early conventions do not protest 
n masse, for their burdens in convention prepara- 
ion are worst of all. They must plan committee 
sppointments, write addresses, conduct almost end- 
ess correspondence, and preside at countless meet- 
ngs—all this while giving due thought to 
seclesiastical politics and attempting to do their 
ormal work. 
| All Episcopal Church conventions, with which 
ve are familiar, are characterized by that unfortu- 
nate but apparently unavoidable rush which results 
irom the effort to crowd too much into too little 
lime. Christian conventions must pray; so they do 
again and again and again. They should have 
lervices which many who are not members of the 
‘onventions could attend, and they do. They should 
lave experts (i.e., people from outside the diocese) 
some and speak, and they do. Of course, great at- 
ention should be given the program and budget, 
and it is. There should be reports from headmasters 
yf schools, heads of other institutions, from the 
WWoman’s Auxiliary, chairmen of departments and 
-ommissions and committees, along with occasional 
minority reports of the same. There should be pro- 
90sals, discussions, explanations, rulings, nomina- 
sions, speeches, balloting, reports of tellers. There 
should be requests that the speakers speak up, that 
4 resolution too hastily passed be reconsidered and 
shis time defeated, that next time the convention 


‘schedule be kept less jammed so that more time 


can be given to matters of importance; and there 
are. 

Conventions are so involved in the mad rush of 
doing for the Church that their members have al- 
most no time to be the Church; so acquaintanceship 
and fellowship have little chance to appear and even 
less to flower. Business— whether prayer or 
speeches or reports or ballots or debates—invests 
the hurried smiles and nervous jokes of those who 
steal time for them with a vacuity common among 
the overly-harried. These things are true of dio- 
cesan conventions regardless of the time of year in 
which they are held, for all conventions have a way 
of acquiring cluttered schedules even when a deter- 
mined chairman of convention arrangements plans 
otherwise. 

In the uneasy rush to discharge all business while 
appearing calm and unhurried, the new delegates— 
perhaps 25% of those present—find themselves 
swept along by a whirlwind which poses as a gentle 
zephyr. Tumbled to and fro from budgets to canoni- 
cal changes to prison chaplaincies to save St. 
Swithin’s to condemn the Diocese of Oshkosh to 
memorialize General Convention, they feel like 
foreigners suddenly released in a strange land 
where the language is somewhat cognate. They 
understand in part, but because so much is not 
understood, they cannot really be sure that they 
understand at all, and they therefore rarely if ever 
really share in the proceedings. 

Yet if conventions had power to endow their 
members with earthly immortality and to make it 
certain that all present members would attend all 
future conventions, they could not assure knowing 
participation because an adequate briefing of all 
delegates on all phases of all subjects likely to be 
considered cannot possibly be accomplished. No 
resolutions or canons could render even such re- 
markable delegates able to think out all questions in 
advance and vote only after real consideration. 
They would continue to be haunted by the suspicion 
that they know not what they do; that perhaps it 
was not the Holy Spirit who guided them to elect 
Bishop X; that undue weight may have been given 
the position and eloquence of Y in the course of 
ignoring the learning and logic of Z. 

The rush and clatter and unfamiliarity and fre- 
quent wrongness of diocesan conventions would not 
be ended by scheduling all such gatherings in the 
post-Easter season, but if that were done, consider- 
able improvement might be expected. Harrassed 
men are prone to impetuosity, and cannot be ex- 
pected to be at their best. January and February— 
months between major ecclesiastical and secular 
harrassments, and which add not a few of their 
own—find both clergy and vestries at their annual 
nadir. Not yet recovered from the Every Member 
Canvass, and Christmas, and inventories of 
churchly or other character, and denied the opti- 
mism and generosity which so often color men’s 
outlook in the Spring, they must stolidly prepare 
for diocesan conventions and stoicly endure them 
chiefly because their particular diocesan conven- 
tions have not yet caught up with the trend to find 
a more relaxed season in which to tackle conven- 
tion’s peaceful fury. 

Too bad. 
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Essentially—W H AT IS A 


In olden times, he was so thoroughly The Person in his community 


that it was by his character the Church was judged by outsiders 


NYONE who desires to know what 

a bishop is essentially must seek 
to discover what he was “in the be- 
ginning of Christ’s religion.” The 
Greek word episcopos furnishes abso- 
lutely no clue, and a survey of the 
phenomenal situation as it is today 
would not help us to answer the ques- 
tion what a bishop is essentially. 

From such a contemporary survey 
one would get the impression that the 
bishop is a representative of the 
people, having been elected by them 
or through their legal representa- 
tives, just aS a mayor or governor is 
elected (it makes no essential differ- 
ence whether this is done by a dioce- 
san convention or by a minister of the 
King), and, having been chosen by a 
majority of the people, he is expected 
to be well pleasing to this majority. 

In the main, the bishops thus chos- 
en are good men, but it is evident that 
they were not chosen for their great 
learning in the Holy Scriptures or 
for other spiritual qualities; fortu- 
nately not because they are great 
preachers, for in their office that tal- 
ent would be wasted; often they are 
chosen for their size; it is desirable 
that a bishop should have a command- 
ing presence and a sonorous vocal 
organ. 

In our country, in particular, the 
bishop is expected to be a great go- 
getter, a ball of fire, and a first class 
business man. For this reason, seeing 
that these talents commonly wane 
with age, as does also the ability to be 
constantly on the go, travelling from 
place to place over a wide territory to 
confirm young children, it has lately 
been enacted in these United States 
that a bishop must resign when he 
has reached a certain age. Under the 
circumstances this seems necessary, 
yet it is a pity that a bishop must 
resign (or else...) just at the mo- 
ment when by reason of his maturity 
of mind and spirit he is best fitted to 
be a bishop in the essential sense. 

In the beginning of Christ’s reli- 
gion it was not so, and even now to 
every Catholic-minded man it must 
seem abhorrent that a bishop should 
be forced to retire at a given age, 
even though he had blamelessly ful- 
filled the duties of his office. This was 
obviously not necessary in early 
Catholic times, for then (and indeed 
now in the countries where Christian- 
ity was first planted) the bishop pre- 
sided over the faithful only in one 
city and its suburbs. There he taught 
the catechumens, who on Easter Even 
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flocked to his baptistry to be there 
baptized and confirmed by him, pass- 
ing early on Easter morning into the 
nearby cathedral where as neophytes 
they received from the bishop for the 
first time the Bread of Life. There 
they learned to know their bishop in 
his essential capacity as the “presi- 
dent” of the Eucharistic assembly, 
who at the Holy Table occupied the 
place of Christ, acting as His vicar 
and doing as He did when He broke 
the bread and distributed the cup. Of 
course the bishop did not sit at the 
Holy Table alone; he was flanked by 
the presbyters (elders), who as his 
assessors aided him in presiding, and 
beside him stood the deacons, ready 
to perform any serviceable ministry. 

Before very long it became custom- 
ary for the clergy (who had been 
known as ‘‘the chief-seaters”’) to take 
their places well behind the Table, 
along the half-circle of the apse with 
the bishop’s cathedra (chair) in the 
middle. The bishop preferred to have 
twelve presbyters, for they repre- 
sented the apostles and formed, as 
Ignatius said, “a garland” about him. 
But he could be satisfied with two. 
Hence it became the rule, in what we 
would call parochial churches where 
the bishop was not present, that there 
should be two presbyters (bint per 
ecclesias) who flanked the empty 
cathedra of the bishop on either side, 
indicating that the bishop was spir- 
itually present in every congregation 
of Christ’s people. 

It will be seen that the bishop’s 
tasks were not too laborious. He 
might continue to perform the func- 
tions of his office to the day of his 
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death, the veneration in which he was 
held increasing with his age, eve 
though he had reached the poi 
when, like St. John, he no longer w 
capable of preaching a regular ser— 
mon, dividing a text into three part 
and pointing the moral, but could 
only say, “Little children, love ona 
another.” It will be seen also ho 
eminent was the bishop’s position 
so much more eminent than now whe 
the bishop has relinquished all of his: 
distinctive functions except that of) 
the laying on of hands, which now 
takes so much out of him as he jour- 
neys here and there to confirm young; 
people. And of course in those days; 
the Eucharist, the only distinctive’ 
conviction worship, was celebrated o 
every Lord’s Day. : 

In olden times the bishop was so 
thoroughly the person (parson) in 
his community that it was by his 
character the Church was judged by) 
those who stood outside of it, while: 
the position of all who were inside: 
the Church was determined by thei 
relation to the bishop. St. Ignatius of: 
Antioch compared the bishop to God 
the Father. This seems an extrava-: 
gant honor. But every honor the bish-. 
op enjoyed and every function he per-- 
formed was implied by the fact that! 
he sat in Christ’s place at the Holy 
Table and “offered the gifts.” The: 
offering of the gifts implied the right 
to dispense them, to dispense the 
whole property of the Church, not as 
though it was his property but be- 
cause it was God’s and he was God’s: 
minister. This was a religious con- 
ception; it was not a legal right, for 
as yet there was no canon law—and 
by the same token there was no law 
which hedged in the rights of the 
bishop constitutionally. Ideally, the 
bishop presided in every Eucharistic 
assembly; and even when there were 
many places of worship (titles) in 
the same town, the bishop’s cathedra, 
though it was empty, indicated his 
spiritual presence. In Rome, at least, 
it was customary for the presbyters : 
not to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
until there came from the bishop’s 
table bits of the bread which he had 
consecrated to serve as “leaven.” 
Strangely enough, when the bishop 
came to be regarded as a successor of | 
the apostles rather than as the deputy | 
of Christ he could claim a more ex-|} 
plicit authority but a far less ample } 
one, 

Today it is hard to get it through 
our heads that Christian ministers, 


ministers of God and not of men, 
hough St. Paul says this plainly: 
‘Let men regard us as the ministers 
f Christ” (1 Cor. 4:1), as “ambas- 
ladors of Christ” (2 Cor. 5:20). But 
we say, “Paul was an exception, he 
vas appointed by Christ through a 
eeation, whereas now all the min- 
isters of the Church are elected, and 
jurely election means that they are 
the people’s choice or the choice of 
the majority.” This precisely is what 
ve cannot get through our heads, that 
n the beginning of Christ’s religion 
‘lection to any office of the Church 
neant, not the discovery of the will 
xf the majority, but the discovery of 
he will of God, of His choice. Herein 
we find the significance of the fact 
hat the first “election” in the Church, 
chat of Matthias to take the place of 
ludas as an apostle, was decided by 
‘asting lots. This would be a foolish 
way of finding out which was the 
‘hoice of men. In Apostolic times, 
und in Catholic times too, it was cus- 
iomary to prepare for appointments 
0 the ministry by fasting and prayer, 


si they minister to men, are the 
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By WALTER LOWRIE 


Laying on of hands of consecration 


which was a way of disposing the 
mind for the reception of a revelation 
of God’s will. It was thus that Paul 
and Barnabas were “set apart” as 
God’s choice for the apostolate, there 
being at that time several prophets at 
hand who could be expected to inter- 
pret God’s will (Acts 13:2f.). And 
in the beginning, long before men 
sought to discover God’s will by a 
vote, Paul, because he could claim to 
have the ‘‘mind of Christ” (I Cor. 
2:16), as well as his disciples Tim- 
othy and Titus, both spiritual men, 
went about “appointing elders from 
town to town” (Acts 14:23f.; Titus 
1:5; I Tim. 5:22) ; that is to say, they 
appointed bishops, for elders as such 
were not formally appointed at that 
early time, and it was a matter of 
course that the bishop should be chos- 
en from among the ‘‘elder men who 
presided diligently” at the Lord’s 
Supper (I Tim. 5:17). It seems per- 
haps shocking to us that later it was 
the Catholic tradition that the bish- 
ops, though they were elected, were 
not elected by the people but by the 
presbyters, and the people were ex- 


pected to acclaim the choice. That was 
not democratic in the political sense. 
But then the election was not held to 
register the choice of the people but 
to discover God’s choice. 

If today we were capable of think- 
ing in such spiritual terms of the 
bishop’s election and of the functions 
he was expected to perform as the 
minister of Christ, the Quakers could 
not object to having bishops, for their 
complaint was against “hireling min- 
isters’” who plainly were all too hu- 
man, being the ministers of the peo- 
ple. The Reformed theologians would 
not have applied to the episcopal office 
the disparaging term “prelatical’ if 
they had understood what it was es- 
sentially. The belligerent presbyter 
Jerome (now depicted as a Cardinal 
Presbyter) was not so much irked by 
having a bishop over him as he was 
by the arrogance of the Roman dea- 
cons who, because their number was 
limited to seven for symbolic reasons, 
thought themselves superior to the 
many presbyters. And even when the 
rule became universal that there 
should be but one bishop for every 
city (monopiscopy as Bishop Gore 
liked to call it) this institution hardly 
deserved to be called ‘‘monarchial 
episcopacy”. When Caesar was the 
only king, the ruler of all the world, 
monarch was hardly a term which 
would be applied to the humble bishop 
of a Christian community. It might 
have been applied to God, ‘‘the great 
and only potentate,”’ but it rarely was 
—until the time when each nation in 
Europe had its petty king, and Calvin 
interpreted the “‘sovereignty of God” 
after the analogy of the absolute mon- 
arch who claimed “the right of kings 
to govern wrong.”’ 

In what may seem the most abso- 
lute and arbitrary exercise of episco- 
pal authority—excommunication and 
absolution—the bishop did not act as 
an absolute monarch nor as a consti- 
tutional monarch nor by legal power 
of any sort—he acted as the minister 
of Christ. The effective exercise of 
this authority depended upon the as- 
sent of the people—even in the case 
of an apostle (I Cor. 5:3-5). Hence 
only a truly representative person 
could exercise it. This is the power of 
“the keys” to the kingdom of heaven, 
the power of binding and loosing. In 
Mt. 16:18,19 this authority is be- 
stowed upon Peter expressly but not 
exclusively, for in Jn. 20:22, 23 it is 
bestowed upon the Twelve, and in Mt. 
16:15-18 it is bestowed upon the dis- 
ciples generally, but with the under- 
standing that it needs the ratification 
of the Church. Ordinarily it was the 
bishop who exercised this power, sim- 
ply as the representative person and 
an eminent Christian, not by a power 
conferred upon him by his ordination, 
and not as a successor of the apostles. 
This is showed by the fact that the 
“martyrs” presumed to excommuni- 
cate and to absolve. The living mar- 
tyrs could exercise this authority ef- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Second comic book publication, a priest-layman effort, 
comes to the aid of budget at Calvary, Flemington, N. J. 


HURCHES have turned to fash- 

ion shows, auctions and even par- 
ish cook books to tap new sources of 
income in recent years but Calvary 
Episcopal Church, Flemington, New 
Jersey, is perhaps the first to come to 
the aid of its budget with comic books 
all its own. 

More Fun In Church is the second 
Calvary book of its kind in two years 
as its title might imply. The first, Fun 
In Church, was published in 1952, 
just in time for General Convention 
in Boston, where it made something 
of a splash among the exhibits of the 
American Church Union and publish- 
ers of religious books. Both books are 
“churchy” only in the sense that they 
take time out, through the medium of 
a series of cartoons, to laugh without 
restraint at what goes on in pulpit, 
chancel and pew. 

The first book was an accident in 
everything but timing, according to 
one of its authors, the Rey. Henry C. 
Beck, rector of Calvary Church. Fath- 
er Beck, a former newspaperman and 
magazine editor—and, just before his 
ordination editer of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press—joined with W. Bolte 
Gibson in preparing Fun In Church 
after an informal “dreaming up” of 
the idea with friends at the Trenton 
Printing Company, printers of the 
Church News of the New Jersey Dio- 
cese. Gibson, crippled by polio many 
years ago, was an associate of the 


Flemington priest in his editorial 
days in Camden, New Jersey. 

“By informal, I mean just that,” 
said Father Beck. “When I was editor 
of the Church News, I arranged to 
run many of these cartoons in the 
first book, giving Bill Gibson the gags 
by letter or over the telephone and 
paying him a very nominal sum from 
a limited budget. Then the mats were 
sold to another diocese to help pay the 
freight. Later, inasmuch as the draw- 
ings were still Bill’s property, I asked 
him to go along on a book if the print- 
ers thought well of it and if, as I sug- 
gested, he could whip up at least ten 
brand new cartoons. Bill, who has a 
style all his own whether it’s graphic 
statistics for the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany or something else, liked the idea. 

“Then I went to the printer,” the 
rector explained with a laugh. “TI 
asked him what he thought of using 
the cartoons in a book, provided we 
added some new ones to those with 
which he was familiar. When he 
asked what kind of an agreement we 
could work out, I told him we had no 
money to invest, that a contract need 
not be necessary and that we'd all 
trust each other. Who’s ‘we’, he asked. 
I suggested that the printer, the car- 
toonist and Calvary Church split 
three ways. If we fail, the printer 
loses all the money, I said. The print- 
er-publisher thought the idea was 
just crazy enough to be interesting.” 


“He resorted to commercials to make up this year’s budget.” 


Mi (MOG 
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That was all there was to the pre-; 
liminary discussion. From then on, 
Father Beck says, the venture owes 
its success to officials of the Trent 
Printing Company, the response off 
reviewers on magazines and newspa 
pers, and people everywhere, from: 
Maine to California and from Florida 3 
to Alaska and even points overseas : 
where the cartoon book was presum- 
ably taken by men and women in the: 
armed forces. ‘““We had thought of a 
dollar book,” Father Beck admitted, 
“but the printer said that this price 
was what was wrong with other books 


an ad 
William F. Augustine 5 
Mr. Gibson: The Artist 


of this type. He said Fun In Church 
could be sold for half that price and, 
if all went well, we could allow a lib- 
eral discount to those who wanted to 
sell the book at parish bazaars.” 

The first big break came when 
Pathfinder Magazine in Washington, 
D. C., of whose staff the rector once 
had been a member, received a review 
copy and instead of making the ex- 
pected comment, used an illustrated | 
story for a double-truck spread in the : 
middle of the book. Other publica- 
tions fell into line, including the New | 
York Mirror Magazine, the Chicago } 
Tribune’s Grafic, and the widely cir-| 
culated Pageant. “Orders started | 
coming in from everywhere, especial- 
ly after the deputies from Boston 
went home,” said the rector, “and, at} 
the same time, I began receiving some } 
of those nasty notes you come to ex- 
pect, the writers deploring anything | 
like laughter in the shadow of the} 
Church and, in some cases, sending 


te tracts and the promise of prayers. 
‘didn’t mind. I always need extra 
payers. And, anyhow, there had been 
bme cancellations when the cartoons 
st appeared in the Church News.” 
)When summer, 1953, arrived the 
kcitement over Fun In Church had 
Pgun to die down but the authors, 
owing well that a second book in a 
ries often pulls the first along, were 
ishing More Fun In Church, Gib- 
mn turning out drawings between 
ther assignments of greater certain- 
in Haddon Heights, N. J., Father 
leck writing and revising captions 
hile on a brief holiday on Nan- 
acket. 
“For a while there I didn’t think 


‘T don’t see any hinges! How could he 
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“Look at that expression! I’ll bet he’s got his shoes off!” 


we were going to make it,’ Father 
Beck said. “Bill Gibson hadn’t been 
well and he was allowed to work only 
short intervals each day. However, 
along came the bundle to the fog- 
bound island and I turned out the nec- 
essary copy on the typewriter that 
usually goes with me. I hope that 
More Fun In Church is received as 
well as its older brother.” 

The first book was dedicated to the 
Flemington rector’s mother who, he 
said, always wanted to write a book 
called Fun In Church. “However,” he 
added quickly, “I don’t think she had 
cartoons in mind. Her viewpoint was, 
however, that in the Church there is 
a time to be completely dignified and 


have flipped his lid the way Dad said?” 


a time to let go. In these books, we 
let go. Bill Gibson has caught the 
spirit of the departure. We had some 
gags left over and there may be a 
third book but we’re not sure. The 
title will give us some trouble, if there 
is. Unless, of course, we call it Still 
More Fun In Church. We thought of 
calling the second book Lapses In The 
Apses but after trying the title out 
we found that too many people have 
no idea what an apse is.” 

The first book has sold more than 
30,000 copies and is still selling in a 
new printing made necessary by what 
happened to More Fun In Church on 
its appearance. The first printing of 
the second book was exhausted in less 
than six weeks and a second printing 
has been dated October. The cartoons 
are wholesome and, for the most part, 
carry with them their own brand of 
subtle satire. Many of the incidents 
pictured have actually happened in 
one church or another, Father Beck 
says. “And there are other incidents 


William F. Augustine 


Father Beck: The Author 


which I would not dare ask Bill Gib- 
son to express in cartoons,” he added. 
“There’s a limit to what we can put 
into books like Fun In Church but 
there’s no limit to the fun in church 
a churchman with a sense of humor as 
well as a sense of proportion can 
have.” 

Calvary Church, until 1951 a mis- 
sion with a $1,200 budget, its share 
of a ministry shared by another 
church in Lambertville and a dioces- 
an subsidy, is now a parish with a 
$13,500 budget and a $24,000 build- 
ing program. A third of the profit 
made on the cartoon books goes to the 
treasurer of this latter program. 
“We'll have to go some to outdo the 
thrill of the first royalty check.” 
Father Beck concluded. “It was 
dropped on the plate at the Christmas 
midnight Eucharist. It’s good to 
know that even comic books had a 
part in what was, throughout, a joy- 
ous occasion.” BY AL BURLINGAME 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


“Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 


Last Sunday night, at our weekly 
meeting of Y.P.F., our rector sug- 
gested that if we have any problems 
we should write to you. He also read 
us two letters from your column. 

Iam a freshman in High School, 
and I am interested in the possibility 
of becoming a missionary. Would you 
please advise me as to what education 


es 
SEDI? 
$8 pe is ade 


suet 


Lambert Studios 


With Answers By Dora Chaplin 


Do You Want to be a Missionary? 


I would need after I finish High 
School, particularly as to whether 
four years of college are necessary?” 


Sandra C. (Maine) 


DEAR SANDRA: 


I am interested to find how many 
young people are writing to me about 
becoming missionaries. There is cer- 
tainly plenty of work to be done both 
in the foreign mission field and at 
home, where as you know we have 
several Missionary Dioceses. Most 
people, however, mean that they are 
interested in working abroad when 
they speak of the mission field, so let 
us consider this first, and your prep- 
aration for such work. 

You have probably been told often 
that every Christian is a missionary. 
We have to remember that even if we 
do not call ourselves by that name, we 
are influencing others constantly, and 
they are deciding for themselves 
whether our faith makes any differ- 
ence to our lives. 

After this reminder we can ask 
“Why do you want to be a mission- 
ary?” Perhaps it is prompted by a 
sense of adventure. A Christian 
should be an adventurous person, so 
that desire can quite rightly be used 
for God. Exactly what do you hope to 
give the people to whom you travel? 
What special kind of work do you 
hope to do? Some have a rather con- 
ceited conviction that they are going 
abroad to make bad people good. The 
people to whom you go are not neces- 
sarily bad; they have a need to hear 
the Christian Gospel, they are con- 
fused and lost because they find that 
the gods they worshipped cannot sat- 
isfy their deep needs. The missionary 
who is on fire with gratitude to God 
for the tremendous things He has 
done for mankind, wants to share this 
wonderful Good News with others 
who have not heard it. 

Everyone has a special talent, so 
the next question is: What prepara- 
tion do you need? In almost every 
phase of mission work a college edu- 
cation is needed, except possibly for 
nurses, and for those who go to be 
secretaries to Missionary Bishops. 
(In order to teach nursing and train 
native workers, a college education is 
required as well as nurse’s training.) 
Other women serve as teachers, usu- 
ally teaching English or working with 
kindergarten children; some assist in 
orphanages; others serve as church 
workers in parishes. Our Religious 


Orders and the Order of Deaconesses § 
send valuable people. , 

Your first training would be the 
same as if you were going to pursue 
the career as a vocation outside the 
mission field. Whether you are’ 
teacher or a nurse you need special 
training for it. Our Missions Board 
wants people who are mature and have 
had some experience. Write to the 


PART I 


N‘XHE movement towards closer 
i, Christian fellowship has taken 
Her forms than the unification of 
arate Church traditions. Within a 
‘ar from the inauguration of the 
furch of South India, the World 
funcil of Churches was formally 
instituted, on 23 August, 1948, as 
® instrument of fellowship and co- 
feration between churches which 
se able to come together on the 
4sis of faith in Jesus Christ as 
>d and Saviour. 

?The severe limitations within 
jhich the World Council of 
Hhurches has to work must be 
Jearly recognized. The Church of 
me, on its own principles, can 
ke no part in its affairs, though 
‘dividual Roman Catholics have 
telcomed with enthusiasm what 
ley have judged to be a genuine 
orking of the divine Spirit of unity 
) divided Christendom. The Ortho- 
»>x Churches are only weakly rep- 
bsented, those of the Slavonic 
orld having for the most part re- 
used to enter the fellowship. Never- 
reless, the World Council of 
hhurches, with its hundred and 
fty-eight member churches in all 
arts of the world, does represent a 
ew stage in the evolution of the 
hristian society. A wide range of 
hristian traditions, Orthodox, Old 
atholic, Anglican, Protestant of 
any varieties, is represented in 
s membership. Older and younger 
hurches meet on terms of perfect 
quality. No major area in the 
orld is quite unrepresented; and, 
ost noteworthy of all, an Assembly 
f the World Council is not a gather- 
ig of individuals interested in the 
roblem of Christian union and pre- 
ared to labour for its achievement; 
is an assembly of representatives 
ficially chosen by churches, which, 
; churches, have pledged them- 
slves to the cause of fellowship, 
nd in the words of the Message of 
1e first Assembly, are determined 
» stay together. 

The ecumenical movement, to use 
ve term which, unsatisfactory as 
| some ways it is, has become gen- 
‘ally current, is only in its begin- 
ings, but has had a long enough 
istory for some of its effects to 
scome apparent. The danger of any 


By STEPHEN NEILL 


movement towards Christian unity 
is that it may result in a reduced 
Christianity, through agreement to 
overlook those uncomfortable fac- 
tors in which division is most ap- 
parent, and to concentrate on that 
minimum of faith and practice on 
which all Christians are already at 
one. This danger has been success- 
fully avoided. The ecumenical move- 
ment lives by the sharp mutual con- 
frontation of the differing tradi- 
tions in all their strength and all 
their fulness. But no one exposed, in 


The World Council of Churches, operating under severe 
limitations, represents a new stage in the evolution 
of Christian society — and is ‘only in 


its beginning’ 


the atmosphere of Christian charity, 
to this confrontation remains un- 
changed by it. Even those most at- 
tached to the tradition of their own 
Church discover in a new way the 
brethren from whom they have been 
previously separated, find them- 
selves compelled to respect that 
which previously they had been in- 
clined merely to disapprove, and 
are compelled to recognize the in- 
adequacy of any one tradition, as it 
finds itself expressed in the empiri- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


Delegates at Lund, Sweden, last year for world Faith and Order meeting. 


HROUGH the centuries, for 

nearly two thousand years, the 
greatest message of hope ever issued 
to troubled and groping mankind has 
been carried to the mainlands and 
out-of-the-way-lands of this needy 
world. The great vitality and force 
of this message—the Christian mes- 
sage—might have spent itself in the 
dusty closets of Time had there been 
no messengers to perpetuate it and 
pass it from one generation to the 
next. 

Christ Himself was the First Mes- 
senger; and He has been followed by 
the disciples and priests of His 
Church, men steeped in knowledge 
and understanding of the message 
and dedicated to its continuity 
through teaching and serving. 

Today, these priests—the Church’s 
clergy—are more necessary than ever 
before. Without them, the way would 
be clear for the messengers of hope- 
lessness, rather than hope, to come 
sweeping forward with their false 
teachings; and needy mankind, in- 
stead of being served, would find 
servitude. That is why the shortage 
of clergymen that has developed in 
the Church is one of the most serious 
considerations of our day. 

You have heard much about the 
clergy shortage. You know about it 
first-hand if you live in an industrial 
area near a church whose doors are 
closed because there is no clergyman 
to fill its pulpit. 

You know about the shortage, too, 
if your family is one of many thou- 
sands in new population centers in 
“fringe areas” between large metro- 
politan centers and rural communi- 
ties where lack of trained men has 
meant that these areas remain en- 
tirely unreached by the Church. 

You feel it keenly if you have a 
circuit-riding parson who has to 
spend more time on the road than 
among his people, or if you live in 
one of the countless rural areas that 
is without the ministry of the Church 
because the clergy are busily tending 
established parishes in places of 
greater population. 

You feel it if you attend a large 
urban or suburban church where ef- 
fectiveness of the parish program is 
crippled because the church is piti- 
fully understaffed. And you feel it if 
you are in any other segment of soci- 
ety which needs the leadership, cour- 
age, companionship and comfort that 
can best be given by a man whose 


Builders for Christ Il 


Your Stake in the Seminaries 
By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


whole life is dedicated to the exten- 
sion of Christ’s message and who is 
trained to serve human spiritual 
need. 

Behind the clergy shortage stands 
a basic fact: In recent years popula- 
tion has increased tremendously. 
Church membership has kept pace 
with this population growth and even 
outstripped its rate of increase. But 
the Church’s seminaries, most of 
which are bulging at the seams, are 
hardly able to replace annual clergy 


losses, much less provide additional 
leadership to match population and 
membership growth. 

This is especially true in the Epis- 
copal Church. The 300 men gradu- 
ated annually from her eleven semi- 
naries are scarcely replacing those 
who have been lost through death, 
retirement and sundry other reasons 
—but the Church is growing, and 
with her growth has come a need for 
additional clergy that isn’t being met. 
It is all she can do to keep from 
losing further ground, for, through 
the missionary zeal and enterprise of 
her various bishops, the Episcopal 
Church has made great advances in 
the past few years. The demand for 
the Church has made many. of the 
bishops themselves into general mis- 
sionaries, trying to fill the gap where 
there is no other clergyman to serve. 


In many areas where clergy 
are lacking, unstinting service i 
being given by lay readers. But grea 
as their contribution is toward easing 
the situation, theirs can be onl 
partial ministry at most. a 

If the physical limitations of ex 
isting seminary facilities can’t cop 
with the unhealthy situation in wh 
the Church finds itself, there is bum 
one thing to do: The Church m st) 
enlarge and improve the seminaries) 
for the sake of her clergy and people 


* am 
Numerical sufficiency, however, 
isn’t the only consideration in cross-_ 
ing swords with the clergy shortage. 
Seminary conditions vitally affect t 
quality of leadership flowing out int 
the Church. + 
“If I were a layman,” one clergy-. 
man has said, “I would want clerg: 
to be the best trained possible—not 
to get their training sitting in some- 
one else’s lap.” ; 
As a layman, the writer of this 
article can back him up. Students 
and faculty both must have the op- 
portunity to give their utmost. The 
Episcopal Church is proud of the | 
fact that her clergy are among the | 
best trained in the world. If we are” 
to maintain that position of educa-_ 
tional leadership, we must zealously 
guard our ability to provide the ade- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) _ 
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| TELEVISION | 


yNE of the problems which the 
’ Christian faces in modern mass 
ure is that of preserving a genu- 
ily personal life. His own experi- 
Ses and the sympathy he feels for 
Bers are always in danger of be- 
ing part of the manipulative chain 
impersonal communication. Grief 
joy and awe and sympathy be- 
e counters in the mass market of 
i'sonalities and products. 
/t is hard even for the religious 
mmunity to retain a sensitivity to, 
privacy for, deep and spontaneous 
jotions. One of the gravest offences 
television, in which it seems to be 
rse even than the radio, is the 
he and brutal way it intrudes 
n, exploits and commercializes 
as of personal and private life. 
he television producers, searching 
“gimmicks” for new programs, 
We hit upon one particularly offen- 
ye device to add to the endless run 
quiz programs. This device is the 
fe of contestants as persons who 
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Private Life Intrusion 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


“need help.” Their sad stories can be 
exposed to public view, in juicy de- 
tail, on the excuse that the program 
is then going to “help” them, to the 
extent that they can answer the quiz 
questions. 

The gimmick worked. The first pro- 
gram to use it, “Strike it Rich,” was 
a sensation when it first began. It is 
still going strong. Typical of its con- 
testants is the woman I saw partici- 
pate recently. She came to the studio 
on the subway, with her swarm of 
children. She was breathless and 
eager to try to “Strike it Rich.” The 
handsome announcer, a man named 
Warren Hull, wormed out of her the 
fact that her husband had passed 
away in June and that she was in 
desperate need of money to rent a 
home for the children. This informa- 
tion was necessary to fulfill the pious 
claim of the program to be helping 
those who should be helped. But it 
served more obviously the purpose of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


Warren Hull and contestants on “Strike It Rich.” 


The Episcopal Church 
is a kneeling Church. 
Should not that act of 
reverence be assumed 
without discomfort? 


Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 
tangular, are filled with resilient granu- 
lated cork and foam rubber, covered with 
tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. 


One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
(hanging) Kneelers also avail- 
able. 


| | *,.. all kneeling.” 
—Prayer Book Rubric 

Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


ADDED INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 


A complete selection of styles 
and materials. Send today for 
FREE catalogs: C-105 (choir 
vestments); J-105 (children’s 
vestments); P-105 (pulpit vest- 
ments). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


YORK 1, N.Y. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
aaa Fifth Ave. 1000 N. Market St. 228 N. LaSalle St.- 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-O: 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS . . . 


Gras MONEY ror your TREASURY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by. Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
Make friends for MILLS 


your organization 
_ CC COHOES, NEW YORK 


The 


FINEST FILMS 


for the GHUREY 
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Here’s why 


SCM IS YOUR BEST 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
BUY TODAY ... 


Outstanding writers 


Books are written by such outstanding au- 
thors as Canon Charles E. Raven, H. H. 
Farmer, Alan Richardson, Bishop Stephen 
Neill, A. M. Hunter, Emil Brunner, H. G. G. 
Herklots, Norman Snaith and Norman Sykes. 
Editorial committee 

which includes Alan Richardson, Cecil North- 
cott, R. Gregor Smith, Alec R. Vidler and 
other eminent English writers, assures a con- 
sistent high standard of selections. 

Today's outstanding Your first SCM selection. . 
teligious book club THE ALTAR FIRE 

value, 6 books $4.00 by Olive Wyon, D.D. 


Div. of Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Dept. EP24 

81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
] Please enroll me as a member. I enclose $4. 
[] Send me more information about SCM. 
Name 
Address 


—_——_——_— ee ee ee ee 


MQW 


SPARKS of FIRE 
By 
Thomas N. Carruthers 
The Bishop of South Carolina 


$3.08 Postpaid 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 
Content: Nine Courses. Based 

on the Prayer Book 

Workbook, 33 les- 

sons, handwork. 

Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


Method: 


CURRENT PRICES: 
Pupils work books : 
Teachers manuals | to Ill____ea. 
Teachers manuals IV to IX_.ea. 
(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
No samples Payment with orders 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4 
New York 21, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks * Surplices * Stoles 
All Clergy and Choir Apparel by 


WIPPELL of ENGLAND 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 


American Representative: GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16. N. uf 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 
TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 
FREE SAMPLES. 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E Marblehead, Mass. 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


HE gifted George Hedley has 
fl harris a superb book on Chris- 
tian worship, ranging over the sub- 
ject from ancient history and word 
meanings, to the orders of worship 
in the many branches of Christianity, 
to contemporary church architecture 
(with accompanying photographs). 


HB Christian Worship, by George Hed- 
ley. Macmillan. 306 pp. $4.50. 


As we have come to expect from 
him, Dr. Hedley writes with great 
clarity of thought, in a style that 
combines wit with grace and simplic- 
ity. As he states it: “The major 
premise of this book is that the Lord 
is great, and greatly to be praised. 
The minor premise is that members 
of the Christian fellowship have 
praised him well, and will praise him 
best, in the usages that through the 
centuries have grown up within that 
fellowship.” 

Hence it is to the study and inter- 
pretation of those usages that the 
book is directed. It has some rele- 
vance to the ecumenical movement in 
the sense that it is concerned with 
central Christianity, discussing and 
appraising that which has been done, 
and is done, everywhere in the main 
stream. He notes the immense revival 
of liturgical feeling, even in what 
have been, for years, non-liturgical 
churches. 

Christian Worship speaks to both 
the clergy and the laity. For the 
priest it will offer stimulation in the 
planning of his own church services. 
For the layman it cannot do other 
than make the whole of his life of 
worship (both at church and at 
home) more meaningful. Wise and 
helpful words also are said here on 
the subject of procedure and taste 
in the services of baptism, solemniza- 
tion of marriage, and Christian bur- 
ial. Dr. Hedley is no mincer of words 
where vulgarity and sentimentality, 
or commercialism, have obtruded 
themselves into high and holy mat- 
ters. 

Much of the conception and organ- 
ization of the book has grown out of 
problems and questions in Dr. Hed- 
ley’s work as chaplain at Mills Col- 
lege, in California, where, also, he 
teaches sociology and economics. 
Christian Worship is strongly rec- 
ommended. 

A new volume, the third, has ap- 
peared in the growing Library of 
; Christian Classics. In editorial se- 


Wise and Helpful Words 


By EDMUND FULLER 
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quence, it is properly to be calles 
Volume VI. 


B Augustine: Earlier Writings, Edit 
and translated by John H. S. Bur 
leigh. Westminster Press. 413 pp 
$5.00. 

The selections are culled from A 
gustine’s writings during the year, 
A.D. 386-396, between his conversio: 
and his ordination as Bishop o 
Hippo. Included, together with inter 
pretive and analytical material, ar 
eight items. The Soliloquies, in 
tensely personal, take the form of ¢ 
dialogue between himself and Reaso 
“on matters touching my earnes’ 
quest for truth.” In the Retracta 
tions, many years later, reviewin: 
his spiritual-theological development. 
he explains, with particulars, tha 
“Tn these Books there are some thing 
of which I do not approve.” : 

I find that I dare not discuss each 
section, for reasons of space. Th 
rest of the selections are: Ths 
Teacher, On Free Will, Of True Re 
ligion, The Usefulness of Belief, Th 
Nature of the Good (of this, the only 
available English translation), Fait/ 
and the Creed, and To Simplician— 
Various Questions. 

All of these are relatively “easy” 
Augustine, quite readable and highly 
interesting. The translation appear: 
to be excellent. A strong personal ton 
is in all the items, being one of the 
sources of their ease and accessibil’ 
ity. Augustine’s brief reappraisals 0% 
his own work are an interesting ad 
junct to each section. 


H Evanston Notebook, by James W. 
Kennedy. World Council o: 
Churches. 156 Fifth Avenue 
N. Y. C. 80 pp. 


This was written in preparation 
for the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, at Evans: 
ton, Ill., to be held in August of this 
year. Its central theme is hope, anc 
that “Christ is the hope of the world.’ 
All members of Christian churches: 
and not just the persons who will be 
delegates or functionaries of the As- 
sembly, should study its purposes 
thoughtfully and prayerfully. This 
excellent and vigorous booklet is to 
serve as the basis for such study. 

Two of its chapters, “At the Cross4 
roads” and “The 
Live,” 


Communism, like Christianity, is 


erently ecumenical. Dr. Kennedy 
‘Ws an excellent brief contrast be- 
yen them: “The basic contrasts 


/ must never be forgotten. Com- 
mism says man is all right and 
' rule his well-planned good soci- 
*) without God’s help. Communism 
2) says the time has come to change 
world by force, without regard 


o is subservient always to the 
ite. Christianity says just the op- 
site, that man is sinful and incap- 
, without God’s help, to build a 
id society, and that man is there- 
fe in a hopeless predicament un- 
5 and until he is redeemed by God 
Hough Christ. When man is re- 
smed he treats all other men with 
— dignity and respect due them as 
ms of God. Christianity also says 
# must do all we can, under God, to 
ing in a better world and relieve 
ifering and want, but we must not 


a3). 


Hect to achieve utopia ‘in Time’. 


Jesus Christ, The Light Of The World, 
Dy William Postell Witsell. Chris- 
Copher Publishing House. 125 pp. 
(52.00. 


wlation of Dr. Witsell’s fifty-six 
ars in the priesthood. It deals with 


sularly in terms of thought. In Dr. 
itsell’s own words: “The main 
Hught to run through it is that 
irist and the Religion that He 
nded have been the inspiration of 
» that is, and has been, best, high- 
, and noblest in the life, character, 
d achievements of men for the 
eceeding nineteen centuries.” The 
xt is enriched by a wealth of anec- 
te and quotation from diverse 
urces. 


‘And Peace At The Last, by Russell 
. Dicks and Thomas S. Kepler. 
estminster Press. 94 pp. $1.50. 


‘A new title in the series of West- 
inster pastoral aid books. It deals 
ith what Taylor called “Holy 
ving,” with particular reference to 
leparing the mind of the individual 
r acceptance of his own death, 
nen it is imminent. It applies as 
all, of couse, to reconciling us to 
e loss of those close to us. In part 
‘consists of devotional readings on 
e subject. A book useful yet not as 
fective as it strives to be, I fear. 

q END 
| RECOMMENDED READING 


HRISTIAN WORSHIP, by George 
Hedley. Macmillan. $4.50. 
UGUSTINE: EARLIER WRITINGS, 
‘Ed. by J. H. S. Burleight. Westmin- 
ster Press. $5.00. 

HE RECOVERY OF FAMILY LIFE, 
by Elton & Pauline Trueblood. Har- 
per. $1.50. 

00 LATE THE PHALAROPE, by 
Alan Paton. Scribners. $3.50. 
HRISTIAN REALISM AND POLITI- 
CAL PROBLEMS, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Scribners. $3.00. 
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For f nspiration and Meditation 


during the 


Lenten - Easter Season 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


E. STANLEY JONES 


If you haven’t started reading—and recommending—this new 


book of daily devotions by America’s most-read religious 
writer, the Lenten season makes an excellent time to 

begin. Every thoughtful page gives direct, realistic 
council on how to obtain release from tensions, jealousy, 
hatred, and other personal 

sins that stifle spiritual development 

and contribute to mental and physical upsets. 

Each page shows how to use God’s 

help in GRowING SPIRITUALLY. 


384 Paces. PockeET Size. $1.50 


A Journey Into Faith 
Thomas S. Kepler 


In these 40 devotional readings—one for 
each weekday of Lent—Dr. Kepler brings 
“constructive and workable answers to the 
great questions which laymen are asking 
about religion.” In an informal conversa- 
tional_ manner he discusses some of the 
great themes of the Christian faith—God, 
Jesus, prayer, ethical life, sin, suffering, 
truth, and immortality. 

For all who come with willing hearts and 
open minds, this book offers deeper insights 
into Christian faith and the incentive to put 
that faith to work in daily living. $2.50 


Personalities of the Passion 
Leslie D. Weatherhead 


The Passion story retold through sketches 
of 12 characters close to Jesus during his 
last days on earth. 

“Dr. Weatherhead brings to this work a 
keen awareness of the Last Week for our 
own day that has rarely, if ever, been 
equalled by other writers.’—Pulpit Book 
Club. 

“One of the best books on the last week 
in our Lord’s life.”—Living Church. $2 


The Resurrection 
and the Life 
Leslie D. Weatherhead 


“The five chapters here face five towering 
affirmations of the Christian faith: Christ is 
risen; Christ is alive today; Christ offers life 
hereafter; Christ is relevant to life today. In 
each of them Dr. Weatherhead presents win- 
somely, directly, simply, what our gospel 
claims, how it appeals to reason, how it ful- 
fills and makes believable all the rest. The 
argument is rich with poetic imagery, pic- 
tures you cannot forget.’—Pulpit Digest. 


The Seven Words 
Clovis G. Chappell 


Seven comforting, inspiring messages 
based on the “seven words” of Jesus from 
the cross. 

“You will spend an enjoyable evening 
with this book, enjoyable in the fullest 
sense of the word. Your heart will be 
warmed, and you will lay the book aside 
with a renewed appreciation of Christ, of 
the cross, of God’s plan of redemption.”— 
Grand Rapids Herald. $1 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 
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FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 

nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers.: 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for fF 
Brochure B. 


Distinctive, hand-carved pul- 
pits, altars, lecterns, baptismal 
fonts, tables, seats—in authentic 
period designs 

Beautiful altar sets and ‘com- 
munion services. 


Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Handsomely 
engrossed Books of Remembrance 
with repositories, resolutions, rolls 

. of honor. 


Send for free catalog. 


| WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Stained Glass CC] indows 
EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GRISSLER, INC. 


23:08 39th AVE., LOME ISLAND CITY 1,N. Y. 


CONFRATERNITY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
ALTAR LINENS - SURPLICES 


also pure linen by the yard 


MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO. 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7. 50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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SPORTS PROFILE 
Player-Coach - Rector 


By RED BARBER hi 


AVS Mie BIS 2 

¢ lori-ouls 
touchdown. The 
young Texas 
collegian had 
picked up a 
fumble deep in 
his team’s ter- 
ritory and 
scampered 80 
rapid yards. 
Nothing to it, 
hie trellit. ee 
hadn’t had 
much chance 
to carry the pigskin, because he was 
an end, and only occasionally had 
been on the receiving end of forward 
passes. So this touchdown became 
quite a thing—for a few seconds. 

And only a few seconds is correct. 
The touchdown was nullified. What 
happened? The play had occurred 
shortly after football authorities had 
instituted a new rule—you could no 
longer pick up an opponent’s fumble 
and run with the ball. 

Was he discouraged? Not for long. 
As he explains it today, such situa- 
tions in sports have given him much 
that he would not have learned, and 
have aided him in forming programs 
for the youths of his church. 

Now rector of historic St. Paul’s 
Church in Richmond, Va., a long way 
from St. Mary’s University in San 
Antonio, Texas, where as left end he 
grabbed that fumble and chalked up 
a quickly-erased six points, the Rev. 
Robert R. Brown allows the quality 
of sportsmanship to govern his ap- 
proach to youth. 

While coaching basketball and foot- 
ball (at Central Catholic High in San 
Antonio and at St. Mary’s), Bob 
Brown was always interested in char- 
acter-building programs. He felt 
then, and still feels, that it wasn’t 
enough for the athletic field to offer 
only exercise and football plays, that 
sports should aid in the development 
of a boy’s moral character. 

It was mostly because of his 
thoughts along this vein that he went 
off to Virginia Theological Seminary 
to study for the priesthood, and while 
there he spent some time as assistant 
coach at Episcopal High School in 
Alexandria. 

Probably more noted for his bas- 
ketball career in the vicinity of San 
Antonio, Bob Brown played a lot of 
semi-pro football and basketball in 
the Texas leagues. While at Texas | 


‘Mr. Brown i 
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Military Institute, before going t 
St. Mary’s, he won the annual cup 
scholarship among athletes. 

A rough football player at a timo 
when some of the youths thougi! 
it was a sign of ruggedness to plag 
without a helmet (and he has a foo® 
ball cleat scar on his head, receive: 
during a game with the Universit 
of Mexico, to prove it), Mr. Brow 
firmly believes that what boys nees 
from coaches today is affection, un 
derstanding and a “good example 
to follow. 4 

Apparently he provided that “ex 
ample” for his boys while coaching 
in San Antonio, according to the at 
fectionate manner in which papers @ 
that area treated his football 
basketball activities and his efficiene; 
in preparing the teams for combaz 

Wrote one publication: “The Buy 
tons (Central High) are headed for ° 
successful season with Robert F 
Brown as head coach. . He con 
pleted his high school career at T.M. | 
and left an enviable record at hi 
Alma Mater as an all around athlet: 
. . . Coach Brown was a member @! 
the 1930 Rattler (St. Mary’s) squai 
under ‘Bones’ Irving. This year he | 
a senior at St. Mary’s Universitz 
head of the students’ council and liew 
tenant colonel of the Military Depar 
ment. ... Last year Bob coached thi 
Fangs (Central Junior High) to 
successful athletic season. We kno 
he will do the same with the Button: 
and though handicapped very mu 
by lack of material, the master ha 
is already showing itself... .” 

And so from youngest coach at the 
time in San Antonio to his prese 
position as rector of Richmond! 
thriving St. Paul’s, Mr. Brown r 
tains that spirit of sportsmanshiv 
as is evident in his youth prograr 


/fs time fo roll up your sleeve... 


Z GIVE 
LOOD 


EOIN Cae tS 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


- Dora Chaplin 
))NTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
jreign Missions Department at 281 


jurth Avenue, New York City, and 
"'y_ will send you a little book giving 
fails of their requirements. You 
fo need good health, and would be 
ijuired to pass medical examina- 
ins. - 

(fry to do well in High School, and 
you go to college choose courses 
hich will help you to be an educated 
¥ristian. For example, if you take 
Bible course, take it because it will 
/p you to know more of the Faith 
§i deepen your understanding, not 
*eessarily because you are going to 
ich Bible. Also, in college become 
mociated with the Student Christian 
\vement and the Student Volunteer 
\vement ; it will show you what is 
ging on and what other crusaders 
ye yourself are doing. 

fAsk your rector to give you the 
eme of one or two Missionary Bish- 
fs in this country. Write them a 
fief note asking what kind of wom- 
Ys work is most needed in the 
hited States. 

#Remember—the work of a mission- 
ly is not always as romantic as it 
bks in pictures—it involves hard 
prk, and sometimes difficult living 
mditions and some loneliness, but 
dicated people accept the hard 
sings as part of what they offer to 
»d. But the right people are needed, 
id I hope if you find that this is your 
ication, you will be accepted for this 
emendous life work. Even if you 
e discouraged at first, keep trying! 


as 


par Dora Chaplin: 


have a bad time with shyness. I 
ut to be popular, but when I am 
ith people I don’t know, especially 
ys, I freeze up and don’t know what 
say, or else I chatter a lot and don’t 
iem to be able to be myself. Is there 
y way of getting out of this? 


Katherine M. 
(15% years old, Tennessee) 


ZAR KATHERINE: 


I expect various people give you 
)0d advice and some of it is helpful. 
m going to ask you to do a little 
1omework”’. I expect you know the 
agazine called Seventeen? They 
iblish a whole series of little pamph- 
ts you can write for —the two I 
ink would help you very much are 
zader Service Booklet No. 9, called 
-opular Girl’, and No. 1, called 
Jverybody’s Shy”. This last one has 
chapter at the end on “How’s your 
ness score?” If you read them 
refully and honestly, and try out 
me of the suggestions, I believe you 
ll learn a lot. 

My own particular piece of advice 
to try to develop a curiosity about 
her people. By this I mean a real 
terest in them, an honest wish to 
iow them, not an artificial ‘line’. 
were are many insincere people who 
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pretend to have this gift. They have 
learned to ask you questions about 
yourself, but have you noticed they 
don’t attend very much to your an- 
swer? With them it is a technique. 
The interest I mean is something 
quite different. You say to yourself, 
“Here’s someone I don’t know. I won- 
der what it feels like to be that per- 
son? What is he interested in? What 
does he do with his time? What does 
he want to be?” Very few of us can 
resist someone who is honestly inter- 
ested in our lives. When the desire to 
know someone else is real, you find 
yourself relaxing and being the real 
You, while he in turn is getting the 
impression that he is someone you are 
enjoying. 

Please do your “homework’”’ faith- 
fully, and let me know the results. 
END. 


Television 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
the old soap opera, giving the audi- 
ence a vicarious bit of sentimental 
participation in the stranger’s grief. 
Even the organ which swells in the 
background when the woman tells of 
her husband’s passing is the same one 
that was used on soap opera. But 
these programs are worse than the 
day-time serial ever was, because they 
exploit real and not fictional problems. 
A program similar to and even more 
offensive than “Strike it Rich” is 
called “On Your Account.” On it an 
even more lugubriously sympathetic 
announcer, named Win Elliot, has an 
unctuous chat with each of the con- 
testants before they ‘“‘go to the bank” 
and try to win money by answering 
questions. A woman whose children 
had polio and who needs money for 
treatment had Mr. Elliot solemnly in- 
quire into her tragedy, and then sym- 
pathize tenderly when she failed on 
the “big” bonus question. A husband 
whose wife had “unexpected trouble,” 
which turned out under Mr. Elliot’s 
questioning to have been tuberculosis, 
was asked to recount the experience 
in detail on the pretext that it would 
be “helpful” to others who got into 
“unexpected trouble.” A woman was 
brought before the cameras to tell of 
the death of her fiance ten years be- 
fore, and as tears came to her eyes 
the saccarine organ music swelled 
and the camera moved in close. 
After extracting all of the possible 
emotion from true stories like these, 
the participant is taken over to the 
“game.” There the contestant at- 
tempts to win rollaway dishwashers, 
sterling silver services, zig-zag sew- 
ing machines, savings bonds, and 
money by identifying movie queens 
and state capitols, and by answering 
stupid questions. This disproportion 
between TB, polio and death and the 
trivial questions and soapy prizes 
comes as a shock each time: but not, 
apparently, to the show’s producers. 
On each “game” there is a special 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Enroll Now For 
"SUMMER 


—CAMP. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Penobscot Bay Cape Rosier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 


American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 


Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 


Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 


Open June to October. Individuals or family 


groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


East” 

Isle, 
for girls, 5-18. Live in Swiss 
chalets. Kun learning French through hearing it. In- 
formal program. Salt and fresh water. Riding, sailing, 
tennis, dramatics, music, ballet, sq. dancing. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa E. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Les Chalets Francais o.°bee 


Me. Unique camp exp. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 
(Diocese of Newark) — 
Girls’ Camp—June 21st to July 31st 
Boys’ Camp—August 2nd to September 3rd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 514 to 7 inc.)— 
June 26th to August 26th 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less 
by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by 
season. 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N.J. 


St. George’s Camp 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
BOYS - GIRLS, 8-16 
Separate Camps. Seniors in Outpost, all others 
in dorms. Full camp program, riflery, hiking, 
swimming, etc. 
St. George’s Church 


207 E. 16th St., N. Y. GR. 5-0830 


t, . Cc. 
E. HILTON CHALONER, DIRECTOR 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP cape cod, Mass. 


A salt. water ae for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 29th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Rid- 
ing. All sports, Attention diet, posture, rest. $175. 
season. Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


FAMILY CAMP 


August 21-28, 1954 

Bring the whole family. They’ll enjoy it. A planned 
program for all. 
Swimming - Fishing - Boating - Crafts - Archery - 
Riflery - Tennis - Softball - Campfires - Square Danc- 
ing, or Just Relax. 

YMCA Camp Wawayanda 

Andover, N.J. 

The second oldest camp in the country. A beautiful 
setting. Write for additional information. 


Also Boys’ Camp—June 27-August 21. Ages 9-15. 
Bantam Lake 


ONPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


49th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Eauipped & 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 39 boats, sailing, rid- 
ing, aquaplaning, golf, roller skat- 
ing. Experienced counselors. $410 
all incl. 100 miles N.Y.C. Sister 

camp affiliation, Booklet. 

E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield PI. 

Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


Please Mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
When Writing To Camps 
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super award which comes into play 
by chance, which may give the par- 
ticipant a very much more substantial 
award. 

But the essentially cruel operation 
of the “game” continues to the last: 
the contestant learns from a buzzer 
that the next will be the “big” bonus 
question and, nervous and closely ob- 
served by the cameras, he has to an- 
swer the question to win the prize. 

This “game,” as it is always called, 
is obviously justified in the minds of 


NEXT ISSUE 


The Story of 
The Episcopal Church 


. 


in 


PHILADELPHIA 
by 
CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


Distinguished American 


Novelist and Historian 


those who put it on and those who 
look at it by its service to the needy. 
After extracting the story of a sol- 
dier’s search for a mother whom he 
had never seen, which ended finally in 
his finding her sick in a slum and in 
need of money, Mr. Elliot said bravely 
to the soldier as they went over to 
select the quiz questions, ‘‘Let’s go to 
work for Mom.” 

When “Strike it Rich” first ap- 
peared one heard widespread praise 
for it among the television public; it 
was a quiz program which was giving 
money to those who really need it. 
This self-righteous cloak to this in- 
sensitive enterprise is perhaps its 
most offensive characteristic. God 
says comfort ye my people, and let 
justice roll down as waters. These 
television shows not only exploit a 
selected few of those who need justice 
or comfort, but also try to justify the 
exploitation by the claim that they 
have given these divine gifts. Let roll- 
away dishwashers roll down as 
waters, and soap as a mighty stream. 

There are other shows on television 
which seem similarly to invade and 
make use of hitherto private experi- 
ences and emotions. A program called 
“This is your Life” confronts a per- 
son by surprise (of course) with a re- 
view of his life, with old friends and 
teachers and girl friends and busi- 
ness partners and experiences, ex- 
humed and thrust before him so that 
the camera can record his reaction for 
millions of viewers. Another program 
called “Bride and Groom” has a wed- 
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ding performed each day between its 
commercials for lotion or soap. The 
details of the couple’s courtship are 
first examined in detail, and then the 
ceremony is shown. One morning 
when I watched this program it 
showed the wedding of two deaf mutes 
and moved in close to show the kiss 
after the ceremony. 

It is hard to see how programs like 
this can fail to increase the insensi- 
tivity which they already grossly re- 
flect. END 


What Is A Bishop 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 

fectively because by facing persecu- 
tion and escaping death by the skin 
of their teeth they had justly won the 
highest esteem as illustrious Chris- 
tians who could exercise effectively 
the power of the keys. 

A sinner was relieved from the 
anxiety of his guilt by the personal 
“acceptance” of a godly man who 
spoke for Christ, as did the bishop 
and the martyr, and whose verdict 
was sure to be confirmed by the 
Church. The anxious man may be in 
a measure relieved when his psychia- 
trist “accepts” him, knowing full well 
the quality of his guilt. But the psy- 
chiatrist speaks only for himself, and 
by compassion he may be moved to 
make himself particeps criminis. Who 
can confidently accept such accept- 
tance? 

Every form of absolution to be real- 
ly comforting must in the first in- 
stance be personal, “Ego te absolvo” 
(I absolve thee), but the effect of it 
depends upon the quality of the per- 
son. The most significant formula of 
absolution used in early times was not 
Ego te absolvo but Pacem do (I give 
thee peace), meaning I receive thee 
into communion with me. Whether 
this personal assurance would be fol- 
lowed by restoration to full commun- 
ion with the Church depended upon 
the quality of the person who gave it. 
The bishop could be sure that the peo- 
ple would follow his example, since 
they “‘were attuned to his command- 
ments as the harp is to its strings” 
(Ignatius, Phil. 1:1, 2). 

I do not know whether phenomenal 
bishops will be pleased to see the es- 
sential quality of their office depicted 
in such glowing colors; or whether 
they are smugly satisfied with the 
parasitical sublimity bestowed upon 
them by law—of which, alas, they will 
by law be deprived at an age when 
they are best fitted to be vicars of 
Christ upon earth, if ever they can be. 
END. 


Builders for Christ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
quate classrooms, study space, dor- 
mitories and family living quarters 
so conducive to our men’s best efforts. 
Since the very effectiveness and in- 
fluence of your own clergyman in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of 1h 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christiz 
education in the stimulating environment « 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experie 
many of the advantages of co-education y 
retain the advantages of separate educatiox 
—A thorough curriculum of college pr 
aration combined with a program of supe) 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, am 
religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. ¢ 


Boarding: Grades 8-} 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of — 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to — 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can } 
give their children a sound, modern education with C | 
vert ‘‘School-at-Home’’ courses. Easy-to-follow instr 
tions. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, boo 


supplies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 childre 
Students transfer to other schools successfully. Sta 
eny time. Catalog. Give child’s age and school grade < 


211 W. Tuscany # 


CALVERT SCHOOL Baltimore 10, Md. 
SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited ¢ 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmiv 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summ 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friend# 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhou: 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, De 


St. Marp’s School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care | 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for bow 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, ax 
home life in addition to sound academic and reé 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 4 


miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leemir 
Headmaster. : 


[WOMAN'S CORNER | 


“Miss Gulliver’s” Travels 


\ By BETSY TUPMAN 


OU would seldom think that the 
color of a girl’s eyes could mean 
mger to her but that was what 
zed a young missionary teacher 
aveling in the Near East. 
In Baghdad, Iraq, accompanied 
} a Moslem religious teacher and 
‘protective escort, she visited a 
ous mosque, “scared,” she ad- 
its, that someone would look under 
r black veil and notice her blue 
es—a dead giveaway for Christ- 
wns. She was wearing a cross under 


' 
er garments, too; but no one 
hought to doubt it when her escort 
old inquirers that she was an Ira- 
ian princess and properly Moslem. 
This was just one incident in the 
xperiences of Cynthia McEvoy, 
aughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
ichard E. McEvoy (he’s rector of 
t. Mark’s In-the-Bouwerie, N. Y.), 
ho returned recently after two 
ears as a missionary teacher in 
apan and a six-months’ tour 
wrough the Far East, Near East 
nd Europe. 
A graduate of Margaret Hall, 
piscopal girls’ school in Versailles, 
y., Miss McEvoy became interested 
1 missionary work in Japan when 
ne heard a talk by the Rt. Rev. 
enneth Viall, assistant bishop of 
okyo, during ‘Conference Week” 
t the school in 1947. 


ie oF. 
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When she attended Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., she found 
that the Congregational Church 
school sponsored its own overseas 
program. Upon graduation in 1951, 
with students paying her way, she 
was sent by the American Board of 
the Congregational Church as a mis- 
sionary to Japan. Her work came 
directly under the Inter-Board for 
Christian Work in Japan, a Japanese 
organization started during the war 
to keep Christians together. 


Cynthia McEvoy and two of her pupils in Osaka. 


Her regular assignment was at 
Baika Girls’ School, near Osaka, one 
of the oldest Christian girls’ schools 
in Japan, maintained solely by Jap- 
anese Christians but with occasional 
outside teaching help. She taught 
English, Bible and music. 

In addition, she had a part-time 
teaching assignment at St. Michael’s 
International School, Kobe, a “pet 
project’’ of Presiding Bishop 
Yashiro of the Nippon Siekwokai 
(Holy Catholic Church of Japan). 

Miss McEvoy’s two years in Japan 
gave her a real insight into the 
needs of the people there and she 
believes “Christianity is the answer 
for Japan.” 

“Yet,” she continued, “it is a very 
slow process. The people need spirit- 
ual values. They have a deep sense 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 


Schools 


NORTHEAST 


LASELL « « s a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale 66 Mass. 


AFTER ALL — 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 


general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment, Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., Box E, Penland, 
N.C. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. Oy 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. . 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL * BOYS 


2B Ry PAY eS 


z APPY VALLEY S22 


Episcopal School for Boys in Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For ‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 


COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. HEALTH 
PREPARATORY EDUCATION 
CHARACTER BUILDING 
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‘Tus year YouR CHURCH, BY DIRECTION OF THE 
General Convention, is making an appeal to you 
that has been very appropriately named BUILDERS 
FOR CHRIST. Its purpose, as its name indicates, is 
not to obtain day-to-day expenses but actually, 
with hammer and saw and mason’s trowel, to 
create some of the physical equipment needed 
so badly. 

Several activities of the Church will be helped 
through this appeal; all are important. It is no 
accident that the Church’s seminaries have a high 
priority and will receive almost half of what you 
give. On these pages in picture and text are told 
some of their most urgent needs. For more in- 
formation ask your rector for a copy of the folder 
Our Seminaries. 


An important part of seminary training is 
the practice a student receives in the actual 
conduct of the Church’s worship. Here a 
Bexley Hall student preaches at Evensong 
in the seminary chapel. 
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Library facilities are shockingly inadequate 

at many of the seminaries. At left, the stacks 

at the Virginia Seminary, designed for a a 
student body of 75, are hardly adequate for 
the current enrollment of 136. Below, a class- r 
room at Seabury-Western which has no place ; : 
for public lectures, speech training, student 
meetings, and similar activities. Its proposed 
building will provide these needed facilities. | 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


£ 
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SEMINARIES 


BUILDERS 


lor CHYAS 


}OOKS, SO ESSENTIAL TO A THOROUGH THEOLOG- 
sal education, must be housed in an orderly 
aanner if they are to be useful, and room must 
e available for their study. Six of our eleven 
eminaries are in desperate need of more library 
pace: Berkeley, Church Divinity School of the 
acific, Seabury-Western, E.T.S. of the South- 
yest, Bexley Hall, and Virginia Seminary. 
The one project which is most important to 
he Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass., is the construction of two faculty houses. 

The number of resident faculty is ten. All are 
narried. The number of faculty houses, although 
ve have added one as recently as 1950, is only 
ight. One of the faculty at present is traveling 
o and from his home in Connecticut. We must 
yuild. 

A similar situation faces the General Seminary 
vhere three faculty families live outside the 


seminary, one of them at considerable distance, 
for whom the seminary must pay rent. One other 
family is housed in a building unsuited to such 
accommodation. Our 25-30 married students 
must now shift for themselves finding, and pay- 
ing high rent for, apartments in the neighborhood. 

Several seminaries need additions and im- 
provements to their dormitory and general living 
facilities. This is true at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, Nashotah House in Wisconsin, and Se- 
wanee, Tenn. At the first named (Philadelphia), 
the one project which is most important at this 
time is the building of a refectory and kitchen. 
The students now must take their meals in the 
basement of the main building where it is very 
hot because the heating system runs through the 
room and there is no adequate ventilation. It is 
also very overcrowded because of the large in- 
crease in the enrollment. 


ae This space contributed to the Campaign by THe EpiscopaL CHURCHNEWS. 
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your own parish and community may 
hinge on how well he has _ been 
trained, you, as a member of the 
Church, have a definite and serious 
stake in your Church’s seminaries. 
On your approval and support as a 
conscientious Christian rests the suc- 
cess of any move by the Church to 
build a firmer foundation for her 
ministry, any move that seeks to pro- 
vide enough men to meet every need 
and to assure that these men offer 
the highest caliber of leadership. 
The Episcopal Church is already 
making such a move: her National 
Council, responding to the dictate of 
the Church’s top legislative body, 


“At this point... 


when he realized there was 
absolutely nothing he could 
do now to protect his loved 
ones from harm, he began to 
realize that there must be a 
higher Power at work, order- 
ing beyond his own ability to 
plan and foresee. Having all 
his life felt intensely respon- 
sible, first for his widowed 
mother and later for Louise 
and the children, he saw now 
that there was a limit to any 
human’s ability to shield and 
protect.” 


Read the dramatic story 
about TOM FLETCHER-— 
who gave up a successful 
business career to enter 
the priesthood . . . Entitled 
WE STARTED OVER 
WITH GOD 


in the February issue of 


General Convention, has included 
$2,000,000 for the seminaries’ urgent 
needs in the $4,150,000 “Builders for 
Christ” capital funds campaign it is 
now directing. 

Between Jan. 15 and Feb. 15, Na- 
tional Council, with cooperation of 
dioceses and parishes, is carrying to 
the Church’s members an intensive 
program of education on these semi- 
nary needs. The needs emphasized are 
only most critical—for buildings, re- 
pairs and improvements that will 
help the seminaries bear the heavier 
student load necessary to meet the 
Church’s—and your—minimum de- 
mands. 

Later, you will be given an oppor- 
tunity to make a definite gift to help 
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care for this most urgent problem of 
the Church. ; 
Meanwhile, you, whose stake in 
your Church’s seminaries involves the 
spiritual care you look for from your 
own clergyman and his fellow serv- 
ants of Christ, can help the Church 
and yourself most by knowing about 
these seminaries, their needs and the 
great contribution they make to the 
whole life of the Church and to the 
welfare of the society around you. 


Woman’s Corner 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
of these values but are picking up a 
sense of materialism from the West. 
Christianity is the only way to 
counteract that.” 

Her six-months’ trip home gave 
her the opportunity to observe the 
work of Christian missionaries in 
other parts of the world. She started 
off by way of Formosa and Hong 
Kong. She was much impressed with 
the work of the Rev. and Mrs. James 
Pun, refugees from the Chinese 
Mainland, who were operating St. 
James’ Settlement House in Hong 
Kong “in the most fantastic tene- 
ment area you can imagine.” 

The Puns teach handicraft and 
the making of altar bread to the 
girls, and carpentry and mechanics 
to boys. In the evenings, they hold 
a dispensary, doing what little they 
can to relieve the suffering and 
misery of the crowded city of refu- 
gees. 

“Miss Gulliver” arrived in Ran- 
goon, Burma, the day that the All- 
Burmese Christian Conference 
began, presided over by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis Ah Mya, assistant bishop 
of Rangoon. The conference dis- 
cussed evangelism and the question 
of Burmese nationalism as it is af- 
fecting the Christian Church. 

Because the Nationalists are 
strongly Buddhist, the Christians 
have a rough time. One tribe, pri- 
marily Christian, which is known 
to be opposed to the government, 
makes many of the Burmese think 
all Christians are anti-government. 
But the Christians are very faithful 
and are eager to teach Christianity 
throughout the country. 

During a visit to Madras Women’s 
Christian College in India, the 
young teacher accompanied Epis- 
copal missionaries to a rural village 
to watch native women teaching 
Bible classes. 

One of the most unusual experi- 
ences of her trip home was a ride 
across Afghanistan by mail bus, a 
journey very few women have ever 
made, much less alone. She carried 
two Bibles to Afghanistan for Chris- 
tian consulate members who hold 
probably the only Christian services 
in the country. Little, if any, mis- 
sionary work has ever been done in 
that country, which is fiercely 
Moslem. 


Her next stop was Baghdad, Iraq, 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


MARGARET HALL | 

Under Sisters of St. Helena 

(Episcopal) ‘ 

Small country boarding and day school for girls 
from primary through high school. Accredited cols} 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample pla 
ground space, hockey field and tennis cour 


6lst Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. r 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘‘Activities 


Record’’, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn, 


rf 


Exclusively for high school girls. Honor system 


stressed. Accredited. Please address: : 


PF 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


San Antonio, Texas 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PL 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.£.B. standards. 


Rey. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


MIDW EST—N. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri-4 
can lads are receiving education and training by; 
the “St. John’s System.’” Fully accredited ;; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual} 
attention. | 


For catalogue write Director of 


Admissions, Box EC, Delafield, Wis. 


' 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 


Grades 4-1 
College Prep. Each student has individual aca 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. Ne 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 20, 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton — 
Adm, Building Howe, Ind. 
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ere she posed as an Iranian prin- 
's for her visit to the mosque and 


summing up her reactions to her 
ty abroad, Miss McEvoy told 


‘Americans Simply don’t realize 
vat is happening in the rest of the 


irld. We don’t realize the internal 


png something, but it’s not enough. 
je more Christians who can see to 
ip, the better it’s going to be. 
vey have to see it from a Christian 
nt of view and not as an Ameri- 


~k to Margaret Hall to lead an- 
ner Conference Week on Japan— 
> very thing that first inspired her 
‘do missionary work in that coun- 
©. She plans to work in New York. 


Christian Society 
INTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

' churches as they now are, fully 
‘set forth the manifold wisdom of 
‘d revealed in Christ. 

‘The recovery of the unity of all 
= parts of the Christian society 
mains a distant ideal, to be worked 
1: in the spirit of the prayer of the 
‘viour “that they may all be one; 
{thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
be, that they also may be one in 
5 that the world may believe that 
ou has sent me,” but not to be 
ickly realized by human contri- 
nce, or by a hasty synthesis that 
less than organic in its recovery 
the fulness of life. The World 
luncil of Churches cannot create 
at unity. Already certain tasks to 
lich it can set itself, or which it 
n challenge the churches to un- 
rtake have become apparent. 
There is, first, the task of closer 
leological definition of those points 
which the Christian confessions 


‘reement has proved comparatively 
sy; the precise location of differ- 
‘ce is much more difficult. The ex- 
rience of debate in the ecumeni- 
l setting has shown that the major 
fferences within the Christian 
orld do not at present run along 
e lines of confessional division. 
/““Catholic” in the Church of Eng- 
nd may find himself at many points 
ore closely in sympathy with 
5man Catholics than with evangel- 
al members of his own communion. 
n “Evangelical” may feel nearer to 
‘Protestant Non-conformist than 
-an Anglo-Catholic of his own 
hurch. The conservative attitude 
wards the Scriptures known, not 
sary suitably, as fundamentalism, 
found in almost all the great con- 
‘ssions. So is the attitude generally 
ascribed as liberal. Pacifism is not 
ie monopoly of the Friends, nor 
iti-pacifism of the state churches 


lally are divided. Definition of. 
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of Europe. Modern psychology has 


shown that men are influenced more 
than they know by psychological 
factors and less than they imagine 
by convictions reaches through in- 
tellectual processes and rationally 
held. It may be that attachment to 
confessional principles is due, more 
than men suppose, to traditional 
loyalty rather than to immediate 
spiritual experience, and that theo- 
logical positions are, more than the- 
ologians like to think, rationaliza- 
tions of unconscious motives of fear, 
self-preservation or aggression. 

This does not mean that the dif- 
ferences between the Christian tra- 
ditions are imaginary, or that they 
have no serious intellectual and 
theological content. To attend an 
ecumenical gathering is to become 
aware in a new way of the depth of 
those divisions, and of their power 
to keep in separation those who 
most ardently desire to be in all 
things one. But it does mean that the 
whole problem of division and unity 
has to be surveyed afresh. To what 
extent is it possible for differing 
theological positions to be held 
within a single confession without 
disrupting its unity? What are 
those theological differences which 
are of such weight as to justify the 
confessions in continuing in separa- 
tion, in a world which cries out so 
urgently for the unity of the human 
race to be prophetically manifested 
in the unity of the Church? 

A second problem is that of the 
recovery of a measure of liturgical 
unity within the Christian society. 
This is not to be confused with the 
question of inter-communion, which 
is a matter of doctrine and church 
order, and not primarily of liturgi- 
cal.emphasis. The way in which a 
man has been accustomed to wor- 
ship God has a deeper influence on 
his total reaction to the Christian 
faith than almost anything else. It 
is at this point that Christian divi- 
sions are most inveterate, and most 
securely rooted in the less than 
conscious levels of personality. 

In one great area of Christian 
tradition, public worship is carried 
on in a language unknown to the 
people. The intellectual response, 
therefore, tends to be individual 
through the private prayers and 
devotion of the worshipper which 
may bear little or no relation to the 
liturgical movement of the service. 
The common response, which may be 
deep, sincere and intense, is on a 
different level, in that obscure re- 
gion in which racial memories are 
stored, and by which the basic pat- 
terns of character are determined. 

In another area, the service is 
liturgical, but in a language gener- 
ally understood. Here the intel- 
lectual demand is much greater, but 
the worshipper is taught to be con- 
scious of himself as a part of the 
larger unity of the Church in time 
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and space, rather than to seek the 
immediate satisfaction of his own 
individual and personal needs. 
Yet a third type of worship is non- 
liturgical. Here the central concern 
is with a particular group of Christ- 
ians worshipping on a particular 
day, and with their immediate edi- 
fication. Much depends on the min- 
_ister, in whose hands the whole con- 
duct of worship is placed, and whose 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness may 
make or mar the whole act of Christ- 
ian worship. But within this non- 
liturgical tradition there is a 
marked difference in tone between 
those confessions in which the ap- 
peal is primarily intellectual, 
through instruction in the word of 
God, and those in which emotional 
effects are deliberately aimed at, or 
at least recognized as a normal part 
and consequence of worship. 

Finally, in the less organized 
sects, there is nothing that could 
be recognized as liturgical order, 
put rather a free participation in 
worship of all those present, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Church of 
Corinth, as we find it described in 
St. Paul’s first Epistle. The same 
dangers recur as in the primitive 
age. And, paradoxically, there is in 
such worship something of the same 
mass emotional reaction, on a less 
than fully conscious level, as can 
be observed in the most strictly li- 
turgical tradition of Christian wor- 
ship. 

As soon as the ordinary Christian 
moves out of the range of worship 
to which he has been accustomed 
and to which he is attached, he feels 
himself ill-at-ease. Something is 
lacking which he feels to be neces- 
sary; something is present of which 
he finds it hard to approve. Those 
reared in a liturgical tradition are 
distressed by the lack of form and 
order in much non-liturgical wor- 
ship. Those accustomed to freedom 
of expression find themselves strait- 
ened by the rigidity of liturgical 
tradition. An artificial mixture of 
divergent traditions satisfies no one, 
and leaves an almost universal 
sense of frustration. 

It is here that we face in its prac- 
tical and most immediate form the 
problem of Christian union. If 
Christians cannot worship together 
happily, agreement at other points 
remains barren. But in worship, we 
are dealing with the obstinate an- 
tinomies of human nature and of 
the human situation—then tension 
between intellect and emotion, be- 
tween the individual and the group, 
between the transitory and the eter- 
nal, between the needs of the con- 
temporary generation and _ the 
changeless structure of the Christ- 
ian society. The Christian confes- 
sions, in their separation, have em- 
phasized Christian confessions, in 
their separation, have emphasized 
one or other of the antinomies. 
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TAYLOR, RAYMOND ROBERT, from the Mis- 
sionary District of South Dakota to Grace Church, 
Pemberton, N.J., as rector. 

PARKE, J. STANLEY, vicar, St. Andrew’s 
mission, San Diego, to St. Peter’s, Santa Maria, 
Calif., as rector. 

LORD, MARTIN T., of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Bogalusa, La., to St. John’s Church, Chevy Chase, 
Md., as associate rector. 

DORON, JOSEPH S., Archdeacon of the Mis- 
sionary District of San Joaquin, to Christ Church, 
Sausalito, Calif., as rector. 

BEISHEIM, C. DONALD, vicar, Church of Our 
Saviour, Secaucus, N.J., has resigned. 

WILLIAMS, ROBERT K., to Church of the 
Holy Communion, Paterson, N. J.,‘as curate. 

PICKENS, CLAUDE L.. assistant secretary, 
Overseas Department of National Council, re- 
ceived from the Diocese of O-Hsiang of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 

SMITH, ALEXANDER J., assistant, St. Paul’s 
Church, Burlington, to St. Mark’s Church, Spring- 
field, Vt., as rector with charge of Gethsemane 
Mission, Proctorsville. 

WOODWARD, DONALD R., rector, St. Peter’s 
Church, Bennington, Vt., to St. Paul’s Church, 
Burlington, Vt., as rector. 

OLDHAM, G. ASHTON, retired Bishop of Al- 
bany, to Church of the Ascension, N.Y. 

FENTON, ARNOLD A., curate, Christ Church 
Cathedral, to active duty with the Navy. To be 
addressed while in service at headquarters, Dio- 
cese of Western Massachusetts, Springfield. 

SCHENCK, JOHANN, to St. Paul’s Church, 
Paterson, N.J., as curate. 

McCULLOUGH, MARK M., priest-in-charge, 
Christ Church, Newark, to Christ Church, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, as vicar. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, FEBRUARY 7, 1954 


PHILLIPS, ALBERT E., rector, Church Of thd h 
Mediator, Edgewater, NJ. retired. 

ORPEN, J. ROBERT, IR., curate, Church. of) 
the Transfiguration, N.Y., to St. George's Wil. 
liamsbridge, The Bronx, N.Y., as vicar. 

JOHNSON, J. HILL, ‘to Bishop Gray Inn, Da av 
enport, Fla., as associate chaplain. |. j 

FERINGA, NICHOLAS M., headmaster, Wate 
kinson School, Hartford, Conn., to St. "Pa 
School, Garden City, L.I., N.Y., as headmaste: 
effective the end of January. 

HAMMOND, FREDERICK C., vicar, All So 
mission, Point Loma, San Diego, to St. Andrew’s, 
Lomita Park, Calif., as rector. 

HOLT, HAROLD G., viear, Trinity Mission 
and chaplain, State Penitentiary, Waupun, Wis. . 
to Saint Paul, as assistant to the dean, and chap > 
lain, Convention of the Holy Nativity, Fond dy; 
Lac, Wis. v 

HULTGREN, HAROLD G., rector, Trinit 
Church, Astoria, L.I., N.¥., to Holy Trini 
Church, Alhambra, Calif., as rector. i 

JANSEN, FREDERICK B., rector, St. James! 
Church, Somerville, Mass., to House of Praye a 
Newark, N.J., as rector. | 

JONES, THOMAS W., vicar, Immanuel mis-- 
sion, El Monte, to St. Paul’s, Lancaster, Calif. i 


JUERGENS, ROBERT, SR., of St. Paul’s, Lan 
easter, Calif., 
Calif., as vicar. 

LYALL, ALEX, vicar, St. John’s mission, Log 
Angeles, to Holy Comforter, Los Angeles, ‘asi 
vicar. 

MORREL, GEORGE W., rector, Trinity Chall 
Redlands, Calif., to Trinity Parish, Midland, Tex. 

ROBERTS, H. RUSSELL, vicar, St. Mark’s in 
the Valley, Solvang, Calif., to Trinity Chureh, 1 
Fillmore, Calif., as assistant rector. 

ROBERT, FRANK W., priest-in-charge, St. 
Ann’s Church, Woodstock, Ill., and Christ Chureh, 
Harvard, Ill., to Christ Church, Covington, La., 
as rector. 

ROSSMAESSLER, EDWIN O., curate, i 
Saints’ Church, Highland Park, Los ‘Angdleas 
San Miguel Boys’ School, National City, Calif., as 
chaplain. He is also instructor and registrar 0 
the Diocesan school. 

SADLER, C. BOONE, rector, St. Andreqal 
Church, La Mesa, Calif., to St. Luke’s of the 
Mountains, La Crescenta, Calif., as rector. 

SCOTT, CHARLES W., assistant, St. Pauls 
Church, Pomona, Calif., and dean of the Parish | 
Day School there, to General Theological Semi- 
nary, N.Y., to teach in the undergraduate school 3 
while taking graduate work in Pastoral Theologyy 
and Christian Education. 

SCHULTZ, JOHN A., rector, Church of the 
Advent, Cape May, NJ. to Diocese of Pennsyl- i 
vania. 

SOMMERVILLE, LLOYD M., vicar, All Saints 
mission, Brawley, Calif., to St. Mark’s Churehis 
San Diego, as rector. 

SOUDER, EDMUND LLOYD, priest-in- _chavgel 
St. Mark’s mission, Honolulu, and chaplain of 
Leahi Hospital, to the Episcopal City Mission So-» 
ciety of Los Angeles. He also serves as chaplain: 
of St. Barnabas’ Rest Home for Men, Los An- 
geles, and assistant at St. Athanasius’ Church 
Los Angeles. 

THOMAS, STUART A. L., rector, Chureh of) 
the Atonement, Morton, Pa., to All Saints’ 4 
Church, Torresdale, Pa., as rector. 

TUKE, CHARLES E., rector, Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, Lansdowne, Pa., since 1922. 
has resigned and been made rector emeritus. 

TYNG, WALWORTH, of St. Stephen’s Church, 
a New Market, Md., ‘to Christ Church, Savan-| 
na 

WARDER, R. C., of Ascension Church, Haws 
ward, Wis., to Trinity Church, Mineral Point. 
and the Bishop Kemper Memorial Chapel at Dar-' 
lington, Wis., as priest-in-charge. 

WEBBE, GALE D., rector, St. Mary’s Church. i 
Asheville, N.C., to Church of the Good Shepherd, f 
Columbia, S.C., as rector. 

WETHERILL, FRANCIS M., associate rector, 
St. Simeon’s Church, Philadelphia, for 21 years. 
has resigned. 

WILCOX, ALBERT E., rector, St. 
Church, Honey Brook, Pa., has retired. 

WROTH, E. P., JR., St. Alban’s Church, Wash-- 
ington, to Holy Trinity Cathedral, Vedado, Ha-. 
vana, Cuba, as dean, 

WYATT, GEORGE C., rector, Holy Trinity 
Church, Melbourne, Fila., ‘has been named rector 
of Bishop Gray Inn for Older People. 

YOUNGMANN, WILLIAM J., ordained to dia 
onate by the Bishop of Western ‘New York, to St.. 
John’s Church, Elizabeth, N.J., as curate. 

LINE, ALBERT E., JR. ac curate, St. Paults)| 
Jackson, Mich., to Church of the Advent, Devil’s 
Lake, N.Dak. cy ‘as rector, and priest-in- charge of 
two missions at Langdon and Leeds. 

ALLEN, KENNETH, JR., assistant, St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Seattle, to Church of the Holy|y 
Communion, Tacoma, Wash. 

PRENDERGAST, GEORGE H., vicar, St. 
Paul’s, Tombstone, Ariz., to non- parochial status}: 
temporarily. 

HANE, HOWARD SPENCER, 
Church, Colton, N.Y., 
N.Y., as assistant. 

KIMBROUGH, C. L., of Bessemer City, N.C., 
to St. Paul’s Church, Suamico, Wis. bf 

TALLEY, THOMAS J., of St. Luke’s Church, 
Stephenville Tex., to St. ‘Barnabae’ Church, Den- 
on, Tex = 


to St. Paul’s mission, Barstow. 
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munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 
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+ PARIS, FRANCE 

J TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

ive. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 
18:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
1 Memorial Cloisters, -State Flags, 
)Cathedral Choir . . . Warm Welcome 


St Beautiful English Gothic on the Continent” 
ib Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


BONN, GERMANY————_ 


American Protestant Church, 
‘on Memorial Chapel 
ays—HC, 8:00 A.M., Morning Service, 11:00 


gteverend J. L. B. Williams, M.A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Sy OF THE ADVENT 

W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
George Lyon Pratt, r 

) Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

B HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 

iP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


WASHINGTON, D. C.——— 


RCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
)James Murchison Duncan, r 
HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 
= 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 
in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
lolic Parish. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


)}CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 

L ANGELS 

and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
P, E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, ¢ 
Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 
\An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


AINTS‘, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 

Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
7:30; 9 (sung) CH S$; 11 (Sol); 

EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
» C Sat 5-6, 8-9 
| 


IRCH OF THE ADVENT 

Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 

Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

HC 8, 9; Sol Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
); Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.———— 


IST CHURCH Harvard Square 
gy: Rev. Gardiner M. Day, Frederic B. Kel- 
|, Philip S. Krug 

8, 9, 10, 11:15; 7:45; Wed 8 & 11 


nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


NEW YORK CITY: 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho Mat 10:30; Ev 4; 
Ser 11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and 
Cho HC 8:45 HD); Mat 8:30; Ev 5:30. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs & HD HC 12 Noon 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC 1st Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


St. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave, at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
S; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:10. 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos and windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y.—— 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U. S. Highway No. 1 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


—— COLUMBUS, OHIO————— 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Servcies 8, 11, also Wed 8 


The Church Asks 
ALL Episcopalians To B 


BUILDERS 


or CITT 


The Church has urgent construction needs in its seminaries, in Japan, in the Philippines 


and other areas overseas, in its Negro schools at home and in areas of gteat population 
growth. $4,150,000 is needed Now. You will have an Opportunity in your own parish to 


study the needs and to make your personal gift. Your rector can tell you how you can share. 
vi, y p & cases y, 
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